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URI NG theſe laſt fifteen years, no people perhaps have afforded a more ſtri- 
king example of the rapid and happy reſult of induſtry and enterprize, than the 
Britiſh Inhabitants of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company's poſſeſſions in Aſia ; under the 
| auſpices of a Government, ever ready to encourage uſeful undertakings and promote in- 
duſtry, various improvements have been made in manufactures, in agriculture, and com- 
merce encreaſed: but more eſpecially in the culture and manufacture of Indigo in Ben- 
gal, which will no doubt be ultimately carried on to an extent and perfection not infe- 


rior to that of any other part of the world. 


Many writers have unſucceſsfully attempted to trace the origin of making Indigo ; 
it appears however by the teſtimony of them all, that it was well known en Aſia for ages 
paſt, and what conſtitutes the fact is, that the matter was formerly tranſported to Europe 


by the Red ſea, and was ſuppoſed to be a ſtone indigenous to the country, and called 
the Indic flone. 


IT is confirmed alſo by the ſame authors, chat before thoſe times, Indigo was alſo 
made in Arabia, in Egypt, and even in the Iſland of Multa; but as theſe laſt concealz1 
the art of manufacturing it, all the Indigo which was conſuined in Europe, was rep ited 


to come from India; in ſhort they conceive and with great probability that the ancient 


Mexicans alſo, were well verſed in this art in which they had been taught by the Cas- 


TILLIANS who returned thither from the MorLuccas, a 


1 


I ivnTEvD by no means to enter into the diffuſed opinion of authors upon the origin of 


the mana fa ore; I will here ſtop and briefly ſtate the contents of this book and offer a 


few introducory remarks, which perhaps may not be thoaght altogether unneceſſary. 


-. 


I this work J have made ſuch extracts from the different authors, concerning the 
planting, cutting, ſteeping and beating the Indigo herb, as obſerved in different countries, 
but more particularly in the Welt Indies, as I conſidered beſt ſuited for iuſtructing the 
young practitioner, and I hope in ſuch manner as will reader the practice eaſy to him; 
I am ſenſible that ſome of the deſcriptions are nearly alike, but as each of them have ſome 
peculiar points worthy of obſervation in the courſe of the proceſs, I did not thin's my- 


ſcif authoriſed to retrench from the boos I had before me. 


Apver”7ING to the introduction to the tranſlation of * Mr. de Cæſiguy de Palma's 
Menzir, conteining a treaviſe on the cultivation, Sc. of Indigo,“ publiſhed in Calcutta in 
1739, I find it advanced, bat ſeveral perſons concerned in it, are only under the guidance 
of the Indiaus;“ but although I doubt not ſince that period many of che proprietors of ma- 
nufactories have provided themſelves with uſeful works from Europe treating upon the 
art, I did not think my labour ill employed by offering them a tranſlatioa of Mr. ds 
Beauvais Roſeau, and other authors, in which even the experienced artiſt may diſcover 
information : for this art above all others is the moſt unfixed and of the moſt doubtful 


iJue 1a the proceſs, 


Taz reader can compare the various methods practiſed in different countries, and 
he will find that the proceſs of the Indians, is the ſimpleſt and it has been hitherto 
allowed that their Indigo in general is preferable to any other. In point of accuracy it 
ſeems, that the European practice is the beſt, but how far I ſhould be juſtified in hazard- 


ing that opinion, as fact, is ſubmitted to the European manufacturers in this country. 


| TRE 


1 

Tus Indians affix no regulated ti ne for the duration eicher of the fermenta: ion or the 
agitation ; nor do they trouble themſelves about the nature of the ground upon winch 
the herb had grown, nor the quality of it, and yet they do not fail of ſucceſs as to the 
general quality of their Indigo: on the contrary our artiſts, after pointing out the influ- 
ence which the ſeaſons have upon the herb, of the conſequence it is to obſerve the quality 
of it, and the requiſite time for the duration of the proceſſes of fermentation and beating, 
the ſigns by which we are to be guided, they ſtill tell us, that we may fail and we find it to 
be too true. Profellor Ludovici obſerves, that although Indigo has been made for ages 
paſt, and that every experiment which ſcieace can ſuggeſt has been tried to aſcertain the 
method of making Indigo, for certainty, of the beſt quality, yet the ſecret has never 
been diſcovered ; a circumſtance, which would moſt aſſuredly diſcourage the artiſt, it 
the value of the various qualities which chance or experiment produce, did not amply 


recompenſe him for his labour. 


Tux different proceſſes of which this work treats, and the attentions to be paid, are 
fully partic. Jarized. I] had wiſhed to have been able to furniſh engraved plates for the 


the 7ta Chapter, bat many circumſtances have oppoſed this inclination. 


Ir, in this effort to bring forward a tranſlation of the art of manuſacturing a commo- 
dity now in fo high eſteem in this country, I have been inaccurate, it has not pro- 
ceeded from a want of attention, but that of the neceſſary ability, and a knowledge of 


the Art. 


I can aſlure my reader, that this is the firſt attempt I ever made at tranſluion, and 
that every other deſire and reaſon than that of ſecing my name affixed to a publication, 


preſſingly urged me to undertake the tranſlation, 


Calcutta, 4th June, 1794. 
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Page 16, line 6, for cup it read, cup is. 

— — line 7, for 7s really read, it really. 

— 17, -— 10, for furniſh read, ſtrengtben. 

— 21, —- 3, for period read, time. 

— — —- 26, after occaſion add, Betten them. 
234, — 18, for vicious read, viſcons. 

—— 28, —- 6, after diſtinguiſhes add, them. 

— J2,—- 17, after if it is add, in. 

— 33.— 18, for does read do. 

—— 26, -—- 11, for ſecend read, ſecond. 

— 39, —- 25, for an influence read, influence. 
— 4.2, — 1, read, it ig not UNCOMMON, 

— — — 22, for erb read, herb. 

— 45, — 11, for si read, is. 

— 48, — 16, for try read, by. 

— — —- 19, for ſacceſs read, exceſs. 

— 54, —- 19, for drought read, draught. 

— 69, —- 10, for 70 read, or cifterns. 

— 7 1, — 7, after fem add, and the rocts. 
m— 72, —- for cut that read, cut aud put it into. 
— 82, —- 11, for geneal read, general. 

— $5, — 12, for feeded read, run to feed. 
57, —. 16, after The maroon add, or arether wild Indigo. 
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CHAFEER:- 


The Elements of the Manufacture, by Mr. De BEAUY AI KR ASEAU. 


FTUHE theory of this Manufacture is founded upon the fermentation of vegetables 
that are ſubject to paſs from a hot or ſpirituous ſtate, to an acid one, and from 


this to a putrid ſtate, where they have been for a length of time infuſed in a certain 


quantity of water. 


AccorpinG to theſe principles, Indigo can ſucceſſively go through thoſe three revo- 
jutions; but practice teaches us that the ſpirituous kind is alone proper for the 
Arciſt, becauſe the acid criſis being ſcarcely perceptible, the herb ſeems to paſs ſuddenly 
from the molt {pirituous ſtate, and the beſt indications, to that of putrefaction, which is 
wholly and {ſolely prejudicial to it: and for that reaſon, few if any artiſts, make men- 
tion of the acid kind in the proceſs; they only divide the vinous or ſpirit ious fermen- 
tation into two times or degrees. The firſt degree they call the znperfe? rottenneſs ; 
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4 
and the ſecond the good or perfect rottenneſs. As to the pu: rid or alkaleſcent kind, they 


call it exceſſive rottemneſs, and ſpare no attention nor pains to avoid it: 


IT is learnt alſo by practice, that, to: make the moſt of the extract, it ought to be 
drawn off from the firſt vat wherein it is mixed with the plant, and then be beat or a- 
gitated in order to reduce all the princ'ples proper for the formation of the Indigo, into 
a ſtate of {mall diſtinct grains, that drain eaſily in the bags afterwards ; which effect is 
not had with certainty but by the means of beating. For if the extract of a vat is left to 
irſelf, in expectation of obtaining the fecu'a or ſediment without the help of beating, 
1: would become putrid; and the imperceptible principles of the grain bring conſequent- 
ly deprived of their neceſſary preparation, would ſettle at the bottom of the vat in a 
thick ſlimy fluid, which would be 1ncapabie of draining dry; on that account the beating 
or agitation of the extract vat is never delayed, except, when another vat is nearly 
ready for beating, ſo that both may be agitated at the ſame time, in the ſame vat; or, 
when it is perceived that the extract drawn off into the beat ng vat, has not fermented 
enough, and then time can be allowed to perfect the fermentation. This laſt delay 
ſhews that the drawing off from the ſteeping vat, Coth not operate againſt, nor impede 
the general courſe of the fermentation of the extract, and the neceſſity of beating it 
ccording to the uſual cuſtom. But in this art no preciſe rule is laid down for the 
time of fermentation, nor for that of beating, becauſe theſe two points eſſentially 
depend, upon the quality or the ſubſtance of the herb, and that quality, upon the nature 
of the ſoil in which the herb was produced, and the changes of weather it may have 
met with during its growth. The time foi the fermentation and for the beating, de- 
pends alſo upon the cold or hot, the wet or dry weather, in which, the herb goes thro! 
the ſaid proceſſes, and of the degree of heat or coolneſs of the water made uſe of; all 
theſe caſualties render the practice of this art variable, obſcure and ſubject to many 


errors, and failures during the proceſs. 
Theſe 
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Theſe difficulties of which we ſhall render a more particular account hereafier, and of 
the proper precautions to be taken 2gainſt them, are the cavſe that many trials have 
been made to find a method of {.,ppreſfling a purt of the labour called e the extra?, 
But it does not appear that any attempts have ever perfectly ſuzceeled : which is by 
no means ſurpriſing, becauſe ir would probably be neceſſary to diſcover a precipitant 
that could act upon the principles of the Indigo in an equal degree, whether at the time 
it goes through its ſpirituous fermentation, or whether at the time it yields to the influ- 


ence of the acid fermentation, ſince the extract is often in this laſt ſtate without its being 


perceived. 


It is ſaid by Burke, Rumph and Ilans Sloane, that the powder of quick lime (chunam) 
finely ſifted is made uſe of in the precipitation of the India Indigo: that at Carolina 
lime water is uſed for the clarificaiion of the extract; and that at Jamaica urine is 
thrown upon a little of the extract to diſcover the diſpoſit on of the part:cles towards an 
aggregation which, forms the grain. The effects of theſe mixtures are generally 
known and have been tried; but perhaps, the firſt trial with lime, not having been execu- 
ed with every exactitude and ſcience, produced an Indigo which diſcouraged the Artiſts 
from renewing the trial. As to urine it is pretty well known that it has the property of 
precipitating the grain more or leſs perfect, in proportion to the pericction of the fer- 
mentation and beating; but it does not appear that any effort has been made to render 
that knowledge advantageous, Beſides it muſt be evident how difficult and unfatisfac- 
tory it would be to verify all the efficacy, by much greater experiments and better 
trials; and yet much more that of /pi7e, to which the ſame property is attributed. Mr. 
Duhamel, well known for his extenſive knowledge, and who was conſulted upon this 
ſubject, after making mention of the trials above cited, thinks, that a diſſolution of phlo- 


giſtic alkali nearly the ſame as that made vſe of in the preparation of Pruſſian blue, 
would be the moſt proper. 


It 
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It appears to vs however that among all the matters drawn from the animal or vege- 


table genus thoſe witch have a viicous or midilagenous quality are very fit to aid the 


art in this point. Niauny other mixtures have been tried with partial ſucceſs; we ſhall 
Lerner mention on what occaſion it would be the moſt proper to make uſe of them; 
though in fact they can all be diſpenſed with, for Indigo is daily made without theſe 


1: STCUICNES, 


Tu queſtion upon the diſcov:ry of the true precipr ant, thus remains undecided 
but chere is evely reaſon to believe that an able Chymiſt would ſucceed and reſolve 
It, 11 his operations were to be ſeconded by all the Proprietors of Manufactories to whom 


the knowledge of it would be fo very intereſting. 


Tur lights which the theory and the practice furniſh us upon the objects we have 
been ſpeaking of, are, that the fermentation is abſolutely neceflary to the developement 


of all the principles of the Indigo. 


Tnar the more violent the fermentation is, the more the abundance of its ſpirits 
creates obſtacles to the prompt reduction of its principles into grain: that the eſſential 
object of the beating, is to help and haften the evaporation of the ſpirits, in order to 
facilitate the union of the ſazall particles which form the grain: and in ſhort that the 
tranſition of the extract from the ſpirituous, to the acid, and then the putrid ſtate, be- 
fore the formation or completion of the grain, is the principal cauſe of all the varieties 


in the proceſs of beating. 


Ir would be ſuperfluous to ſay any thing about the plan and order of this work; the 
object of which being to treat upon the Manufacture of Indigo as pi actiſed in diffe- 


rent countries. The reader will perceive that I have drawn it up from the beſt au- 


thors, 


CSI 


thors, and adjoined my own obſervations upon the practice of this art, acquired by long. 
experience, and the informations communicated to me by able Artiſts whom I have 
conſulted ſince J undertook the work, upon which I have re- united all my attention to 


render it uſeful to our Colonies, worthy of the Public, and of the approbation of Go- 
vernment, 


C CHAPTER 


CHAPTER II. 


Of the Culture, the Soil, and the Crop fit fer Indigo. 


: HE moſt favourable ſoil for the plantation of Indigo, is that which is quite 


new, becauſe it is commonly full, of ſalts proper for vegetation, and that the in- 


ſects which are the moſt deſtructive to it, are not in great numbers, and becauſe the bad 


herbs cr weeds will make but little progreſs on it for two or three years, 


ALTHOUGH there are many ſoils of a reddiſh earth and white alſo that are very ; 
good, yet when it is intended for Indigo, it is allowed, the preference ſhould be given » 


to a black, light ſoil, and the ground ſhould have a gentle ſlope, becauſe, that inclina- T 
| 


tion preſerves the plants from the iodging of the rains, which are very prejudicial to 


them ; for ſhould it be planted upon flat land where the water can ſettle and becomes 


ND. _ 4 N 


ſtagnated, the roots of the plant would rot, the leaves fade, wither and die; and there- 
fore, in ſuch caſe, attention ſnould be had, to raiſe the center of the fields that are ſub- 


ject to this inconvenience, and to cut ſmall gutters all round; theſe, ſhould empty into 


larger ones, and ſo from them into ditches. By taking theſe precautions, the loweſt 
and flatteſt lands may be brought to good account ; but they have always this inconve- 
nience with them, it is neceſſary to wait that | the heavy rains, which overflow them, 
ſhould have paſſed before you begin to plant; for an inundation capable of covering the 
Indigo for only fix or {even hours, would deſtroy it, on account of the mud and ſlime it 
leaves upon the foilage. And beſides, the too great hamidity, and the heat together rot 
the ſeeds, or vegetate a prodigious quantity of weeds which choak the young plants, be- 


fore it is in your power to aſſiſt them by weeding, becauſe the ſoftneſs of the ground 


renders it impracticable. 


On 


3 


Ow account of the delicacy of this plant, it requires a great deal of cleanlineſs and 
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care; and therefore they clear the ground intended for it as much as poſſible, of all 
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the ſtones, and of all kinds of herbs and weed:. This plant however grows very well 
upon grounds that are full of the ſmall white ſtones, called lime ſtones, becauſe the earth 


they are mixed with is generally very light, and abounds with the congenial fertile ſalt 


of that ſtone, which always keeps it freſh Defective lands require much clearing; 


attention to this point contributes much to the advancement of the plant, and to the 
eaſe of the planters. As Indigo does not acquire its ſize and quality, but by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of gentle ſhowers and great heat; temperate air, and rainy quarters, lands too 


cool or ſhady, are little ſuited for the cultivation of it. It could not be cultivated for 
i; any length of time upon hills, unleſs there were flats upon them, becauſe the looſe earth 


upon the ſurface, which 1s always the beſt, is carried off by the rain, and of courſe leaves 


only a barren ſoil full of ſtone and gravel. 


Tux planters whoſe lands are ſo ſituated as to be ſubject to the inconveniences at- 
tending the heavy rains of autumn, and do not with to riſk their ſeeds in that ſeaſon, 
begin to ſow their Indigo about the end of December, and can continue to do ſo un- 
til che month of May. This laſt plantation is alſo the moſt favourable, not being ſo 

able to be burnt up; but as the ſeaſon is too far advanced in the month May, the 
plant will not produce more than two or three crops : after which, the latter ſeaſon arri- 
ving, the rovts are then ſo exhauſted that the plants die; but the ſeeds ſown at the 
beginning of November, afford at leaſt five cuttings, though not of the quality we laſt 


mentioned. 


Taz term made uſe of by planters, of so-wixo, or PLANTING of Seeds, may appear 
exceptionable to many, but cuſtom prevails, and the latter expreſſion is adopted; and 


indeed, inſtcad of ſtrewing the ſeeds over the ground, the method in the Weſt Indies 


IS, 


(38-53 
is, to dig holes with a hoe, at a proper diſtance from each other, and in them to 
throw a certain meaſure of grain, The land ſhould be firſt tilled about ſix or eight 
inches deep; but in this the nature of the ſoil, and experience muſt guide the planter : 
certain it is, that the excellence of the plant depends greatly upon rhe trenching of the 
earth. One inch of earth is allowed for covering the ſeeds, and a convenient diſtance 


between the lines, to ſerve as a paſſage for the weeders, 


Ir is indiſpenſably neceMary to weed the ground three or four times preparatory 
to planting the grain, which ſhould be done immediately after the firſt favourable rain. 
If the ground is rather too much uſed, or naturally arid, you ſhould at the firſt tilling, 
ſtrew the old Indigo roots and ſtubble, or any other manure, over it; the advantages 
derived from this practice amply recompence the planter, although it is not attended 


to, ſo much as it ought to be. 


INSTANCES of planting dry do happen, by which is meant planting feeds in very dry 
weather, in order to advance the crop upon only a ſmall part of the land, becauſe, one 
or two ſucceſſive ſhowers of rain, is not ſufficient to admit of planting upon any grear 
extent of ground. This method of planting is not riſked, but at a time when there 1s 
a probability of rain or the approach of the rainy ſeaſon. Holes are then made in the 
dry ground, to receive the grain, which ſhould be immediately covered; this, is a great 
advancement to the planters, when his expeCtations have not failed. He will per- 
ceive his plants all riſe at once on the ſmall ſpots, and can on the like occaſions (light 
ſhowers of rain,) continue to plant upon other plots of ground : but on the contrary, 
if he had planted all his ground and that the weather continues dry, more or leſs, he 
runs the riſk of loſing all his grain, which is burnt or hardened by the extreme heat. 
Partial ſhowers of rain even pals at that ſeaſon, but, as they only lightly wet the ground, 
they force the grain to ſhoot, and ror the ſprouts, which have not the ſtrength to get 
much aboye ground: And conſequently the loſs to the planters is evident, although 
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not ſo great, but that the advantages he would derive, if his trial was ſucceſsful, ſhould 


ever encourage him to riſk. 


Wren the Indigo franc, is timely planted, the third day after rain it appears above 
ground; but the baſtard Indizo is ſometimes more than eight days before it ſhoots, 
ſometimes ſooner, and at others later, according to the quality or the degree of matu- 
rity of the ſeed, and for that reaſon never all at once: at every ſhower of rain ſome 
ſprout out; it is not rare to ſee the ſceds that were planted one year, grow up the year 
following, which ariſes from their being left to ripen too long, before the pods were ga- 
thered ; and therefore great care is obſcryed to prevent an exceſs in the maturity, by 
gathering immediately the pods begin to grow dry. This herb impoveriſhes the land 
very much, and therefore ſhould be always kept alone ; The weeding mult never be 
neglected. The firſt weeding is generally given about fifteen days after the plant is 


above ground, and continued every fifteen days, 


Wurx the Indigo is come to maturity it is cut at about one inch above ground, and 
then carried to the vats.—lt ſhould be obſerved, this plant is ſo much diſpoſed to fer- 
ment, that by leaving the bundles which may have been made up, though but for a 
ſhort time, the herb becomes burning hot. And therefore the conſequences, which 


are very prejudicial to the manufacturer, call for every attention, and his ſeeing that the 


bundles are ſent to the vats as faſt as they are cut ; but if the plantation is at any great 


diſtance from the manufactory, it would be adviſeable to employ carts or cattle. 


Tux cuſtom in large manufactories is, to vat the herb towards the cloſe of the even- 
ing, or eatly in the night, by which means you are able to judge more preciſely of the 
degree of fermentation at the enſuing day break, and alſo of the time when the extract 
can be drawn off to advantage, than if the herb was vated earlier; becauſe the fermen- 
tation might come on before day, and oblige you to judge of its juſt degree, by candle 
light, which is both d. ſſicult and hazardc us. 


D CHAP. 


— 


Preparations, end a General Deſcripticn of the Handicraft of Indigo. 


— 


HE quality of the waters made uſe of, have a great influence on the manufacture 

of Indigo; thoſe of rivers and ſtieams that are clear, and neither of too cold 

nor of too hard a nature, are the moſt proper for penetrating and diſſolv ing the plant, and 
therefore they ſnould be preferred to well waters which are of a ſdine nature, and theſe 
lalt houid be preferred to troubled river waters, becauſe their ſlime and mud, ſ ſpend 
the activity, and that their ſediment alters the quali:y of the Indigo very conſiderably. 
It is neceſſary on this occaſion to mention that the waters which have been kept in re- 
ſervoirs for a long time, with a view of having it in readinef, for filling a vat at once, 


and which waters are frequently uſed to ſ_afon a vat that is about to be made u'e of, 


may in corrupting by the great heat of the ſun, and by the inſects which get into it, re- 
tard or ſpoil the diſſolution expected; although it muſt be allowed that the ad. antages 


of this method, are leſs toil and greater expedition for the manufacturer and labourer. 


Wr think ourſclves alſo bound to obſerve, that the Indigo ma le with ſalt or brack- 
1ſh warters is a bad acquiſition ; for, although ir has a fine appearance, yet when it is 
expoſed to the open air for a long time, the ſaline principles retain or attract a damp- 
neſs which always ſhows itſelf when ſhut up or caſed ; and therefore renders it much 


heavier when offercd for ſale, and very unmarketable when delivered either on ſhore 
, y 


or f.om ſhips. 


Wu the herb is cut, they put it into the firſt vat, called the feep, they ſpread it 
therein, in ſuch manner as not to form a maſs, nor yet ſhould it be ſo thinly ſpread as 


to leave too much ſpace, Upon this are placed a number of ſmall rafters, which are 


kept 
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4 
kept down at their ends by ſtronger rafters or bars fixed into the mortiſes of poſts drove 
down on each fide of the vat. Many methods may be contrived to ſerve the purpoſe 
of keeping down the herb in the Peeping vat, and therefore we do not attempt to deſcribe 
cue, as we cannot (er a deſcriptive piate with it, If the plant is properly kept down, 
it is all that is req ired; however the compreſſion of the herb muſt not be too great 


Jeſt it may deſtroy the good effects of 1:5 calitation and of the developement which rhe 


fermentation ought to occaſion, 


Wren the vat is thus prepared, fill it, as conveniently as you can with clear river 
or other water, to within ſix inches of the border. The Indigo ſhould then be covered 
about four inches; ſhortly after you have poured in the water, there will riſe wich a 
kind of guſh, from the bottom of the vat, large air bubbles, and a liquor, which break- 
ing or falling, form as many circles, and ſpreads a light green tinge over the ſurface, 
and theſe by degrees change, and the water becomes of a very bright green: when 
the green colour has acquired its higheſt degree, the furface becomes covered with a 
a beaumiful coppery hue, and this in its turn by a ſcum of a very deep violet colour, 
although, the maſs of the water remains always green. The vat then having its proper 
degree of heat, throws up in every part of it, large bodies of ſcum. This ſcum is fo 


ſpirituous, that it you apply fire to one, it rapidly communicates to every ſucceſſive 


body that riſes, and the indigo during the fermentation, ſometimes makes ſuch violent 


efforts, as to burſt the rafters and bars, and even tear up the poſts, unleſs they have 
been well ſecured in the ground. When a vat produces the like effects, it is ſaid in 


technical terms to thunder, 


Tris fermentation which laſts more or leſs, accordingly to the quality or body of 


the herb, and according to the coldneſs and heat of the weather, as alſo the dry or 


rainy ſcaſon, diſengages the juices from the herb, and developes the parts proper for 


forming 


44 


forming the indigo. To judge of the diſpoſition of all the principles, towards a ſneedy 
union, you ſhould ſound the vat, in which the matter is at that time ſo thick, that it 
will bear an egg upon it. This experimen! is made wih a round ſilver cp wich a 
handle to it, filling the ſame about one third with the water of the He gal: the 
inſide of the cup ſhouli be highly poliſhed and cen, becauſe it is from the bottom 
you are to foim a judgement of che ſtate of the vat: if the cvp it not clean anc bright, 
it makes the water appear troubled and different from what is really is; inſomuch that 
you may imagine the indigo has diſſolved too much, when it his not probably dillol- 
ved enough; and though you can perceive it afterwards at beating, à lots will always 


reſult, even when you find out this error which proceeds from 1. ch a mere trifie, Fer 


this reaſon it is recommended by moſt manufacturers, to make ule of a cryilal cup as 


the ſureſt manner of trying the ſtate of the vat. 


TIE deſired information is obtained by the motion of the cup, the 2gitation of wlich 
produces nearly the ſame effect as the beating would operate in the ſecond vat (or 
battery); that is to ſay, if the matter had fermented ſuſſiciently in the feeping vat, fo as 


to diſpoſe the parts to a ſpeedy union, the beating accompliſhes the work, and in like 


manner by agitating the cup, ſmall maſſes or grains form themſelves more orileſs diſ- 


tinct, according to the quality of the herb, and the degree of fermentation it diſcovers 
at each time the proof experiment is made. When that grain which is not larger 
than the ſmalleſt grains of muſtard, is well formed, it ſinks by its own weight to the 
bottom of the cup, and generally leaves the water above it of a clear yellowiſh colour, 
ſomewhat reſembling the colour of old coniac brandy or an aſiatic topaz ; this is 
what is remarked after the cup has been agitated, you incline it though ever ſo little, 
but juſt enough to diſcover one ſide of the bottom: you then not only ſee the effects 
abovementioned but alſo a ſubtile fine grain roll and get away from the higheſt border, 
which it ought to leave perfectly clean, and the water forming towards that border, a 


very 


1 
very clear rim, well detached from the grain. This experiment is tried from time to 
time until the indications are as ſatisfactory as the circumſtances will permit, a detail 
of which we will give in its proper place. The importance of theſe indications or 
ſions, obliges us to forewarn the artiſt that it is not enough to ſound the vat at the top 


alone, if he is deſirous of knowing the true ſtate of his vat; beeauſe the Indigo of a 


hilly or mountain growth, very often ſhews a falſe grain upon the ſurface : beſides the 


herb which is underneath begins to ferment ſooner than that above, and remains above 
two hours before it ſinks ; and in rainy weather, when Indigo requires but ten or twelve 


hours of fermentation, the top of the vat changes ſo little, that you would look in 


vain for a grain which it hath not the force to develop or furniſh. It is therefore the 


duty of an artiſt to ſound the vat equally at the bottom, which is done with a horn or 
other vaſe fixed at the end of a pole, and therewith conveyed to the bottom, to bring 
up ſome of the water; or, by drawing off a little through the cock, in order to com- 
pare the difference, and to continue alternatively till he finds it to have acquired the 
requiſire qualities. When the proof cup offers nearly the grain and the water which 
could be expected from the quality of the Indigo, it would be imprudent to expaſe the 
particles of the grain, to a longer fermentation, for that would occaſion a diſſolution, 
from which the beating could not retreive them: and conſequently cauſe the loſs of the 
whole vat. Therefore it is proper ta ſeize the moment mentioned, for drawing off the 
extract from the Heeping vat into that of he battery (or beating vat, ) which extract is then 
of a deep green colour. Although it may appear of little importance to the manufac- 
turers to know that the green colour is the reſult of the combination of yellow and blue, 
it is not however leſs true chat all their labour has a direct and eſſential relation to the 
knowledge of this law, and which is by no means a matter of indifference to them; 
ſince all their art conſiſts but in developing the principles of thoſe colours, in order to 
ſeparate them the more caſily, and then to reject the yellow, and, reſerve the blue 


part: to do which with exactitude conſtitutes the perfection of this art, 


I: IT 


(n 


Ir is pretumable that the fermentation diſcovers a great quantity of alkaline ſpirits 


in the Indigo, The nauſeous ſmell which the fecula exhales during the courſe of the 


. 


preparation, and which recommences when you put the dried Indigo to the ſweating, 
operation; the white duſt or flour that covers it and daily encreaſ-s as it drys, ſeem 
full more to indicate the abun lance of alkali contained in this matter. 


0 
i 


Ir may alfo be preſumed that alkalies ſerve as the baſis to the yeLow part of the ex- 


tract, and tat they concur with the acids to the different developments of the fermen- 


Fallon, 


Jo return to our ſubject, the preparation which the extract receives in the Zatlery, 
conſiſts in the violent agitation, and overturninng occaſioned by the fall of the beat- 


ing buckets; by that motion, all the parts proper for compoſing the fecula meet, 


adhere and concenter, forming ſmall bodies of different ſizes, according to the ſtate of. 


the herb, of the fermentation and of the beating. Theſe ſmall maſſes are what we call 


the grain, 


By the agitation, the water which at firſt appeared green, becomes inſenſibly of a 
very deep blue. During the courſe of the beating, a very thick ſcum or froth riſes un- 
der the ſtrokes of the buckets ; to diſperſe which, ſome, ſprinkle a little fiſh oil from time 
to time, others a handful of b uiſed Palma Chriſti ſeeds which is very oily, and anſwers. 
the ſame purpoſe, of keeping down the froth. The ſize, the colour and the ſudden or 
flow diſappearance of that froth ſerve, jointly with the ſigns given by the proof cap, to 


indicate the quality of the herb, the exceſs or want of fermentation, and to regulate the 


beating. 


Wursx the grain delays appearing in a proper form, you ſhould excite it by the con- 


tinuation 


— — 


1 


tinuation of the beating, which you always regulate by the help of the trials and ſigns be: 
fore mentioned, until you find thera entirely to your latisfaction. When it is nearly of 
the bigneſs it ought to be, you ſhou!d examine the diminution in the vat which the bea- 
ting ought neceſſaril/ to oc, mn, this 13 called the n.; by that means it becomes 
round, concenters, in ſuch manner as to ſink to the bottom of th c ap, where it rolls a- 
bout perfectly. You then ſtop the beating; the water that keeps the yellow part anal. 
the other ſuperfluous principles in diſſolution, ſeparates, ſome time after, from the ſa- 
cula, and becomes gradually clear on account of its ſuhmerſion. Two or three 
hours are enough to leave the vat to ſettle, when there has been nothing neglected nor 
wanted in the proceſs; but if you are not preſſed, it would be better to leave it for four 
hours, in order that the lighteſt grain may have time to ſettle, and that leſs water may 
be mixed with the ſediment ; After it is well ſettled, you ſhould only open the firſt plug 
of the vat, that the water may run off without rendering the remainder troubled ; when 
this is done the ſecond plug ſhould be opened, and then, the fecula is left at the bot- 
tom of the vat. We ſhall hereafter give a particular deſcript.on of the vats, their di- 


menſions, &c. &c. 


Moxsteur DE REINE, an old inhabitant and planter of the iſland of Mauritius, ſays, 
that after the proceſs of bea ing, he uſed to leave the vat to ſettle for twenty-four hours, 
and that his Indigo was equal in quality, to the fineſt that came from Aſia, 


4 


Tue water drawn off from the two fi ſt cocks of the battery naturally falls into a 
third vat, or rather a reſervoir, called the receplacle, which fills and empties into ſome: 
- ditch or marſh that has no com nuaicatiou whatever wich any ſtieam or tank in uſe, be- 
cauſe this liquid would render thoſe waters poiſonous; The conſtruction of the 
receptacle is a:ſo what we ſhall deſcribe in our chapter reſpecting the neceſſary build- 


iogs for practiſing this art with ſucceſs. The water from the two firſt cocks of the La 


* 


tery: 
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tory, if the proceſſes have been perfect, will be clear, and of a fine amber colour, and 
when well run off, you ſhould give a little vent 0 the third cock, juſt enough, to drain 
off ſlowly the ſinall quantity of water, that naturally remains with the ſediment in the 
battery ; if the ſediment ſtops the iſſue it ſhould be puſhed back; practice will ſhew 
that there is little trouble or difficulty to execute this laſt proceſs ; it ſhould be continu- 


ed however until ſcarce any water drops; you afterwards let out the water from the re- 


coptacle, preparative to receiving the fecula. Some perſons make uſe of a ſquare plug 


for the third cock of the 4attery dat; the hale of which being round, the water drips 
through the iſſues which the ſquare plug forms : finally this laſt plug is taken out, that 
all the ſediment, then in a ſtate of fluid mud, of a blue and almoſt of a black colour, 
may run into the receptacle, which has been beforehand carefully cleared out of the wa- 
ter, and 4 man is ſent into the Battery, to fweep out the matter that may adhere to 
rhe bottom or fid-s of that vat; under the third cock of the battery a baſket is ſuſpended 
for the purpoſe of intercepting all the foul or other foreign matter that may have ſettled 
or mixed with the ſediment ; if any ſhoud paſs through, it is eaſily taken off with a 
ſkimmer, the fecula is thereafter wichdrawn and put into linnen bags, and hung up as 
deſcribed in the article reſpecting the buildings: the Indigo is left to drain in this manner 
until the next morning; When, ſhould they drip no more, they ſhould be divided 
into two parts, and by tying the cords of each half, the number of bags together be again 
hung up: this aſſemblage preſſes them and ſqueezes out the remaining water; you then 
turn out and ſpread the fecula into ſhallow boxes which ſhould be put during the day 
time vpon ſtands or her/es; theſe ſtands are placed at the drying houſe, ſo that one half 
be under cover and the other expoſed to the open air, ſhifting the boxes every day. 


The bags ſhould be clean waſhed every time they have been uled, 


Tux Indigo inſenfibly dries, and as ſoon as the ſun penetrates it, it cracks as dry mud 


does. The evening ſhould be preferred for this operation, becauſe a too ſudden and 


continued 
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continued heat upon the matter renders the ſurface ſcaly and une ven: this does not hap- 


* 


pen when it has received five or ſix hours heat, and then an interval of coolneſs which 
allows the matter to acquire an equal conſiſtence. At this period a trowel is paſſed over 
the ſurface, to compreſs and rejoin all the parts, but without turning the Indigo cake, 
becauſe that would injure the quality of it; in ſhort, after it has acquired a proper con- 
iilence, you again make uſe of the trowel for poliſhing the ſurface, and afterwards cut 
it as it lays in the boxes, into ſmall ſquares, of about an inch and an half ſquare : continue 
to expoſe it to the ſun, not only until the ſquares detach themſelves from the boxes with 
eaſe, but al ſo until the matter appears entirely dry. Even then however, Indigo is not 
d: emed deliverable or merchantable, until it has been ſweated; becaule if it was to be 
backed up in the ſtate that it 1s taken from the boxes, you would ſome time after find in 
your packages, nothing but fragments of ſpoilt paſte, and hardly faleable ; and therefore 
the ſweating proceſs is abſolutely neceſſary, which is, to put the cakes into caſks of whicli 
the ſtaves ars looſened, and the head taken off looſely, replaced and then covered with 
plantain leaves; cheſts looſely put together are alſo uſed—The Indigo cakes are heap- 
ed therein, ſo as to icave a free circulation of air, and ſhould remain thus for three 
weeks; in which time it goes through a perfect fermentation ; it heats to ſuch a degree 
as not to be borne if the hand is put into the caſk ; it diſcharges large drops of water, 
exhales a naſcous vapour, and becomes covered with a kind of flour or white mould: 
in ſhort the Indigo being afterwaads uncovered, but not expoſed to the air again, will 
naturally dry in five or fix days. All theſe effects probably proceed from the ſtate of 
dryneſs and of contraction which that matter has gone through, and, being covered or 
ſheltered, naturally tends to dilate, and admits the exterior air, which inſinuates itſelf, to 
introduce the humidity wich which it is charged. This action of the interior air which 
tends to flacken, and the cool exterior air which inſinuates itſelf with its humidity, 
communicating to all the parts of each maſs, ought neceſſarily to occaſion a de- 


rangement and a motion, followed by a heat ſufficiently great to produce 
F all 
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all the phoenomenon of the fermentation of which we have been giving the de- 
ſcription, 


IT is even to be preſumed that Indigo goes through the fame kind of criſis more 


than once, above all when croſſing the ſeas, unleſs it has been ſhipped extremely dry 


and cloſely packed. 


Ir is very certain and yet few perſons notice it, that Indigo weighs much leſs before 


it is ſweated, than directly after it has gone through that operation. 


Wurz the Indigo has been well ſweated, it is properly conditioned for ſale, and it is 
of importance not to dclay the ſale, becauſc the diminution to wl.ich it is Lable for 


the firſt fix months after the ſweating, by drying, is, at a fair eſtimation ten per cent. 
— 


and often more. 


Sour manufacturers dry their eakes of Indigo in che ſhade, immediately after they 
can be taken out of their boxes with eaſez-1t is true that this is a v.ork of time, requir- 
ing more than fix weeks before it will be fit for ſweating : but this method of drying 
is by far the beſt; the matter ſeems to acquire by it a new conſiſtency, and its bright- 
neſs improves by the gentle diſſipation of the humidity, which covers it in that inter- 
val with a very white flower or mould. It is certain alio that this laſt method renders 
the matter lefs liable to waſte than the former, and produces an Indigo of a {uperior 
quality. Therefore it could not be too much recommended to the manufacturer to 
purſue this practice. Thoſe however, whoſe drying rooms are overſtocked with 
boxes, could not well adopt this plan, unleſs they were to erect broad floors or ſhelves all 
round the inner part of them, and then they might place the Indigo thereon where 


they might properly ſweat in the manner as before mentioned. 


IT 
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IT is neceſſary we ihould make ſome obſervation upon the cuſtom of kneading the 
paſte of Ingo. When it begins to dry in the boxes, many imagine that this opera- 
tion gives the matter a conſiſtence: but it is a miſtake; the conſiſtency depends 
ſolely upon the degree of the frmentation and of the beating the Indigo has gone 
through, and eſpecially this laſt, which is eaſily verified by the Indigo of a vat which 
iz defective in one or the other caſe; the Indigo goes to pieces at the ſmalleſt preſſure, 
becauſe the proper method or neceſlary proceſs had not been obſerved; and it is ab- 
ſurd to expect to improve or reſtore the quality by kneading the defective parts: on 
the contrary a loſs is oiten the conſequence; for hy mixing the top with the bottom of 
the box, (ſuppoſing the top to have been hardened or impaired by the heat of the ſun) 
it forms veins in the paſte of a dull ſlaty colour, and conſequently diminiſhes the value 


of the goods. Thoſe who ſtudy their own intereſt, ſeperate the Indigo from 


the boxes the next day or the morning following that, which makes a difference 
of ſx days ſhorter in the time, from what others require for drying; and beſides they 
find another advantage in it, for the longer the Indigo is to dry, the more its 
ſmell increafes and attracts the flies, which lay their eggs upon it: thoſe eggs in lets 
than forty-eight hours become worms, that get within the cracks of the Indigo, eat ic in 


part, and ſpoil the reft by ſpreading a vicious humour which prevents it from drying; 


whence a real Joſs accrues as well in point of weight as of quality, and a great delay 


particularly in rainy weather, as it is then neceſſary to keep a conſtant fire in the drying 
rooms, in order that the ſmoke may drive away the inſets, 


Pl 


A1MosT all theſe inconveniences might be obviated if, as in certain parts of the Eaſt 


Indies, where they are accuſtomed to knead their Indigo, and dry it entirely in che ſhade, 


it was firſt ſpread in boxes of half an inch deep; and if after having divided it into ſquares, 


they put them into other boxes that had been heated 1n the tun: this method, would cer- 
tainly require a greater number of boxes; but as the Indigo would dry much ſooner, | 


the 
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che boxes would be the ſooner ready for ſervice, this augmentation wou'd not 


be fo conſiderable as might be at firſt imagined ; and as from all appearance, the Aſiatic 


Indigo derives a gieat part of its fine quality from an exact attention to theſe differ- 
ent practices, we might expect nearly the fame ſucceſs wih reſpect to the Indigo of our 
colonies by allowing even an inch in depth to the boxes. It is true that the merchants 
not accuſtomed to buy the Indigo in large ſquares, would be ſurpriſed at firſt at the dif- 


ference of the fize of theſe; but if the merchandize was really the better for it, they 


would not long ſcrup'e about the form nor ſize. 


Wurs the herb is taken from the feeping vat after the fermentation, the ſtocks and 
branches do not appear to have changed; but the leaves which ſcarcely hold to them are fo 


ſoſt ard livid, that it is eaſy to imagine that it 15 the leaves that alone contribute to furniſh 


the fecula ; we may however be allow ed to ſuppoſe that the body and fkin of the plant 


do furniſh ſome fermentative juices and of the yellow colouring. But alone, they could 
not poſſibly form the grain, which is evident, becauſe when the inſects have eat up all the 
foliage, the remainder of the plant will produce nothing, or ſhould there be a ſmall por- 


tion of ſediment, it ſhould rather be attributed to the quality of the green and tender ex- 
=” * * . . * 
tremities of the branches which perhaps may participate of the quality of the leaves, as 


allo that of the ſkin. 


Is ſome manufactories, when water is ſcarce, on account of exceſſive drought, they 
keep that, which has already ſerved for one fermentaticn, and put as much as can be ſa- 
ved upon a vat cf freſh herb; a great ſaving both of trouble and expence for filling up 
the fteeping vat. Such caſes are very rare; but it is pretended that this practice is by no 


means prejudicial to the manufacture of Indigo. 


Wr will now finiſh this Chapter, with a few additional advices about the cultivation. 


The 


The herb after having und ergone the proceſs of fermentation, is an excellent manure to 


lands intended for Indigo; and indeed may be uſed immediately it is taken out of the 


ſteeping vat. 


Is ſtiict economy, you mult obſerve that, when you have ſown one half of a tract of 
ground, you ſhould allow an interval of a month or ſix weeks before you ſow another, 
and fo on wich more lands. By this precaution you guard againſt the inconvenience oc- 
caſioned by the rains, which often oblige you to delay the cutting of the herb; and be- 
. ſides, the difference of their age, gives you the advantage of cutting them alternatively 
as they become properly mature. The reſpite which this interval admits of, ſhould be 


employed in the firſt weeding or any other indiſpenſable work, which cannot be put off 
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until the cutting ſeaſon, when, there is ſcarce time left to weed the remainder. 


Ar the approach of the cutting ſeaforl, it is neceſſary that the artiſts ſhould make a 
general exam nation of all the Indigo works, aſſure himſelf of the ſtate of them, ſee that 


every thing be perfectly repaired and well conditioned ; the vats mult be ſtrictly attend- 


ed to, ſo that no accident might happen during the crop, which would oblige him to ſtop 
and repair, and thereby cauſe a great injury to the Indigo by the cooling of the vats, 
* and by rains which might unexpectedly fall; theſe inconveniences throw the work ſo 

much back, that the artiſt is often three or four days before he can again find the juſt de- 
| 1 gree of the fermentation of the herb. A proper order being eſtabliſhed, the artiſt will 
.v' oniy have to attend the cutting, vazting, and weeding until the firſt crop is finiſhed ; after 
5 which he ſhould apply himſelf to the moſt neceſſaty work preparatory to the ſecond 


crop, which will not delay; this crop requires a great deal more vigilance, as 


much on account of the inſects and worms, conſiderably increaſed in number, and in- 


creaſing daily, as on account of the body of the herb, which requires a longer ſteeping 


before it rots; but at the ſame time it alſo produces much more Indigo than the firſt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The practice of the Theory ef the Manufacture of Indigo. 


REA MB LE. 


S retieumgs is a term uſed among the Manufacturers of Indigo, to imply every de- 


gree of fermentation that a vat of that herb can go thro gh, and the moſt part of 


thoſe who are unacquainted with this in Europe, are accuſtomed to diſtinguiſh the three 
different Kinds of fermentation, by particular names, of which the effect of the /aft only 
is called rotlenngſ: I ſhall, as much as poſſible, to avoid miſapplication, make-uſe of 
the term ulreſaction, when it is meant, the laſt degree of ſerqzentation, which is well 
known to be unfavourable to the Indigo; and I ſhall employ Dperecr, and that of 


JUSTNESS of fermentation, to exprels the ſtace of the two other degrees, although they are 


terms not uſed by all Manufacturers. 


Taz reaſon for my taking notice of this change, may be obſerved in the firſt Chapter 


of this work, 


Trz manufacture of Indigo is naturally divided into two parts, namely, the fermen- 


tation and the beating. The fermentation is manifeſted by two effects. The firſt, car- 


ried to a certain degree, developes all the active and paſſive principles which contribute 


towards forming the grain, and diipoſes them to unite and become perfect in the battery, 


where they acquire a coaliſtency and form fit for draining. 


Taz ſecond effect of the fermentation, or its exceſs, deſtroys the power of the active 


principles, and occaſions the ſeparation of all the others, of which, the beating cannot 


but 
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1 
but encreaſe the diſſolution, and their mixture with the water, from whence it is after- 


wards impoſſible to ſeparate them, 


Tuxsz two different effects are produced ſooner or later, according to different cir- 


cumſtances of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


A perfect fermentation has ſometimes been known to happen in fix hours; but that 
very rarely, and is a certain proof that the he;b will produce very little Indigo. The 
uſual time is from ten, twelve, fifteen to twenty hours, ſometimes thirty and even fifty, 
ſcarce ever beyond that time ; theſe laſt caſes ſeldom happen, except when the plant is 
put into a new vat, or in one that has not been uſed for a long time. And when the 
circumſtance of a dry and cold winter which ſlackens the fermentation, or that of the 
great heats in the ſummer, which render the plant ſuſceptible of a long efferveſcence, 


concur to produce that effect. 


Tux beating or agitation of the matter in the Zaltery, produces alſo two principal ef- 
fects. The fiſt properly managed, determines and perfects the union of the particles 


and the formation of the grain, which a well conducted fermentation had only begin or 


prepared, 


By the operation of beating, all the particles proper for forming the grain, ſunk and 
diſperſed in the maſs of water, according to their ſpecific weight, are agitated and toſſed 
about, meet, and join together in bodies of different ſizes and form, according to the 
quantity and quality of the juices, as well as the force and length of the agitation they 


have gone through, 


F154 oil, as we before obſerved, is made uſe of to keep down the deal of ſcum 


that 
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that riſes at the ſtrokes of the beating buckets; and that is done by ſprinkling a certain 


quantity upon the matter in the e three or four times during the operation. It may 
be ſuppoſed that the oil cont butes rowards the union of the principles, which perhaps 
require but that addition to ſorm ne bodics, or that it ſerves at leaſt to perfect the unity 
of each maſs, and that it preſerv's them from the impreſſion of the water; which, added 
to their particular form, diſtis guiſes, one from the other, even when ſettled and faci- 
litates the moſt perfect draining. I mult however obſerve that the uſe of oil has been 
totally ſuppreſſed in ſome manutactories, and that the artiſts have found no inconvenient 


reſult, either in reſpect to the beating, or in point of the quality of their Indigo. 


Tar cxceſs of beating produces very nearly the ſame effect as the exceſs of the fer- 
mentation. It deſtroys the active power and union of the grain, and reduces it into 
ſuch ſmall particles, that after it is ſettled at the bottom of the vat, and then put into 


the bags, the water cannot drain off. 


So that you may eſtabliſh it as a general rule, with all Indigo which does not drain 


well that it has failed, either through an exceſs of beating or of fermentation, 


As there is no fixed time for the fermentation or the beating, you attain a knowledge 
of the juſt point, ſucceſſively of the one and the other, by taking notice of the quality 
of the herb which generally has an influence upon the duration of theſe two proceſſes, 
and allo by obſerving certain indications which appear during the courſe of both the 
operations; but as theſe two objects cannot admit of a longer detail in common, we 


will divide them into two chapters ; one with regard to the fermentation, and the other to 


the beating, 


To remove all difficulties upon the contents of the following chapters, we will obſerve 


that 


. 2 


(FI 
that in the hot weather the fermentation declares itſelf much ſooner than in the cold; 
from whence it follows that the herb put into a vat in the hot ſcaſon, requires a much 
ſhorter time to acquire its firſt degree of rottenneſs, than an herb vatted during cold 
weather, and conſequently that this laſt ovght to remain a longer time in the vat than 
the lormer, provided there may not have been a very great difference in the quality of 
one and the other herb. For it is certain that, if the cold contributes to prolong tlie 
ſteeping of the herb, the diminui ion of the ſtrength in the body of the herb, occaſioned 
by the cold, on the other hand ſhortens the time of its boiling or efferveſcence ; ſo that 
agrecing upon this diſtinction, it may be ſaid that the herb requires more rottenneſs or 
ſteeping if the winter is dry, than in ſummer, ſuppoſing them to be of equal quality, 
and even, in the caſe that the winter herb ſhould have, rather a leſs body; but ic muſt 
be allo allowed that, that diminution of quality in the plant, always and neceſſarily occa- 
ſions a diminution upon the time of the real fermentation, and leſſens in ſo much, the 


time of ſteeping. 


Bur rain contributes ill more than the cold to diminiſh the quali:y of the herb, and 


it does not fall equal'y in all places at the ſame ſeaſon. In ſome countries it rains at in- 


tervals throughout the year; in others only periodically and abundantly, when they are 


ſucceeded by dry and cold weather which continue until about the month of March. 
The reſult of this tranſition is, that plantations at no great diſtance from each other, find a 
conſiderable difference in the quality of the plants at the ſame time of the year; that 
difference of quality and alſo of temperature, is the reaſon that artiſts do not then 


agree, as to the manner of treating the vats, and therefore the method of one, ſeems 


to oppoſe that of another, although in the main all agree to the ſame principles, which 


] ſhall endeavour to explain to the utmoſt of my ability; hoping that by the means of 
this preamble, every one will underſtand the intent of the diſcourſe, and will make the 


proper application to thoſe caſes, of which the diverſity is ſo common in the manufac- 


ture of Indigo, 


H CHAP. 


CHATIER-YV, 


Of the fermentation of Indigo. 


» 


E obſerved in our firſt chapter, that the art of manufacturing Indigo docs not indi- 

| cate a preciſe rule for the duration of the fermentation, beccauſe this point depends 
upon the quality and body of the herb, and that quality, upon the nature of the ſoil 
on which the herb had grown; and the change of weather it might have experienced 
before it was cut. We added that the progreſs of the fermentation depended alſo upon 
the cold or hot weather, rainy or dry, during the time the herb is in ſteep, and the 
degree of heat or cold of the water into which it was put to macerate ; but as among 
all theſe circumſtances the quality of the herb has the greateſt influence upon the length 
of the fermentation, and upon the ſtrength of the ſians which guide the artiſt for draw- 
ing off the extract, and that the cauſes of which we have octore ſpoken can vary the qua- 
lity of the herb without end, we will make choice of the three principles ones to form 


the ſubject of three ſeparate articles, in which will be ſucceſſively found all that con- 


cerns this proceſs, and the circumſtances capable of haſtening or ſlackening the effect. 


Tus firſt will indicate to us the reaſons why an herb that has ſuffered the inconvenience 
of a rainy ſeaſon, or of a ſoil that is too damp, requires a ſhort fermentation, the effects 
which accompany it till in its putrefaRion, and the means to avoid thele inconveniences, 
We will add to that article a detail of the cauſes which can determine, not a longer 


efferveſcence, but the neceſſity of its remaining a further time in the /o2ping vat. 


In the ſecond, we will furniſh the ſame explanations upon the neceſſity of a longer 
fermentation with reſpect to the herb produced upon a good ſoil and attended with the 


moſt favorable circumſtances of warm weather. 
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We will expoſe in the third, the cauſes which determine a middling fermentation, 
wi h reſpect to the herb that his ſulered a long draught, or has been left uncut beyond 
the proper time; we will add thereto, proper inſtructions, as well as to the preceding 


articles. 


ARTICLE I. — all good practioners, before they order their Indigo ta be cur, 
ought to pay attention to their herb, the ground on which it grew, and be mindful of 
the accidents it may have met with until then, that they may be better able to judge 


how far they ought to carry the fermentation and afterwards the beating. 


Tur method from theſe preſumptions, is of great help to the artiſt, when he has ex⸗ 
perience enough opportunely to co rect an.] rectity any ſmall overſight, which can often 
happen. The examination above mentioned, managed conformable to the order of cir- 
cumſtances, and the proceſs, naturally leads the artiſt to the examination of the firſt 
crop and firſt vat. The firſt ſteeping is always the moſt embarraſſing, becauſe the ſun 
may then be at ſome diſtance, the rains are frequent in the firſt part of the ſeaſon, which 
with the exceſſive cooineſs of the ground, having made the plant tender and filled it 
with bad juices, the developement is ſo prompt and the eſferveſcence ſo weak, that it 
is dilficult to diſcover and ſcize the true point, at which the fermentation ought to be 


ſtopped. 


Tux ſigns which accompany this fermentation and its produce, anſwer to the weak= 
neſs of their principles ; it renders little ſcum, and ſometimes ſcarce any appears ; The 
hear and the developement of the parts are concentrated towards the bottom of the vat; 
the grain is ſmall, it changes and diſſolves in an imperceptible manner almoſt immediate- 
ly after it is formed, and gives the water, in which it is too much divided, a troubled 


or dirty appearance. 


THE 


41 

Tu doubts which the weakneſs and obſcurity of thoſe ſigns occaſion, even when 
you have ſcized the juſt point; the ſlight appearances of conformity they have with 
thoſe of a vat of good herb that hath not fermented enough, or perhaps too much, and 
the inconveniences which reſult from the confuſion you yourſelf may create, oblige 


us to enter into all the neceſſary explanations, how to avoid them. 


You will diſtinguiſh that the vat in queſtion, is at its juſt point of fermentation, and 
in the beſt ſtate poſſible, if the grain, however badly formed, ſeparates freely after the 
agitation of the proof cup, and if the water becomes of a yellowiſh green colour. 
You will know this from a vat of good herb that has not fermented enough, of which 
the colour is ſometimes ruddy, approaching that of beer, and moſtly of a lively green, 
that leaves no ſcum or ſiith upon the ſurface of the cup. The redneſs of the water 
ought not however to be conſidered as a certain ſign of a d% of fermentation ; for 
you meet frequently in your trial cups that the water is entirely ruddy, although the 
matter had acquired the proper degree of fermentation. For that reaſon I ſhall here 
add three ſure remarks, which the artiſt can make uſe of, whenever he has the leaſt 
doubt upon the ſtare of his vat. The firſt is to take a drop of that water which ſplaſhes 
up, either from the cup or from the vat, into his hand; if it is a ſtate of putref action, 
it leaves no mark, or at leaſt it is ſo weak, that it effaces as it drys ; but when it requires 
ſome hours of fermentation, the water is ſo ſharp that even the uſe of ſoap will not take 
of the mark it leaves, except by repeated waſhing. The ſecond conſiſts in the ſmell of 
the vat, which is very nauſeous when the fermentation has exceeded. The third depends 
upon the artiſt taking notice of the water that riſez towards the borders of the vat as the 
fermentation encreaſes, and the retreat of it which leaves a trace and announces that 


the criſis of the fermentation 1s paſſed. 


To be certain of this laſt indication, it is neceſſary to meaſure the height of the wa- 


ter 
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ter in the vat after covering the herb, and then ſcize the moment when the abatement 


of the fermentation admits of your ſeeing the half or two thuds of the interval between 


the rſt meaſurement and the trace, when you ſhould draw off the vat. 


Ir, through want of attention to the foregoing advice, and upon the fuſt appearance 
of the likeneſs of the grain of an herb of a weak quality well fermented, with that of a 
good herb that is not enough ſo, you ſhould reſolve to continue the fermentation in the 
idea of perfecting the grain, the vat will go into purrefaion, and you will loſe the whole 


without reſource. 


Hur if a vat has got into that ſtate during the abſence of an experienced man, he 
will eaſily diſcover the exceſs, in ſpite of the conformity and reſemblance of this, diſorderly 
mixed, to a grain, of which the fermentation has but juſt begun ; becauſe the firſt does 
not ſeparate like the other and it remains floating in the water, the colour of which is 


ſometimes of a pale yellow, of a dirty green, and oftener bluiſh, He will further per- 


ccive, upon the ſurface of the proof cup, a kind of bead, which by uniting forms a halt 


circle like a rainbow, and allo a thin pellicle or whitiſh ſcum upon the vat; which is a 
proof of exceſs. It is true that the bead in like manner ſhews itſelf in the cup or the 
vat when the juices of the plant have been injured by continual rains, or when the herb 
is too mature, which always happens when left to run to ſeed; but theſe beads does 


not touch each other as thoſe of a vat in which the putrefaction is juſt begun. 


From all this it ought to be interred that the artiſt ſhould be particularly attentive 
to the good quality and cleanneſs of the water, to regulate the fermentation of the firſt 
vat, when filled with an herb, ſuch as we have deſcribed at the beginning of this article ; 
without much minding the ſmallneſs of the grain, provided it ſinks well, and that he 


takes care to conform the beating which is given to it afterwards with every poſſible 


l circumſpection: 
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Tut doubts which the weakneſs and obſcurity of thoſe ſigns occaſion, even when 


you have ſcized the juſt point; the ſlight appearances of conformity they have with 


thoſe of a vat of good herb that hath not fermented enough, or perhaps too much, and 


the inconveniences which reſult from the confuſion you yourſeif may create, oblige 


<US to enter into all the neceſſary explanations, how to avoid them. 
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You will diſtinguiſh that the vat in queſtion, is at its juſt point of fermentation, and 
in the beſt ſtate poſſible, if the grain, however badly formed, ſeparates freely after the 
agitation of the proof cup, and if the water becomes of a yellowiſh green colour. 
You will know this from a vat of good herb that has not fermented enough, of which 
the colour is ſometimes ruddy, approaching that of bzer, and moſtly of a lively green, 


that leaves no ſcum or ſiith upon the ſurface of the cup. The redneſs of the water 


ought not however to be conſidered as a certain ſign of a d:f2# of fermentation ; for x 
lvl you meet frequently in your trial cups that the water is entirely ruddy, although the 
matter had acquired the proper degree of fermentation. For that reaſon I ſhall here 


add three ſure remarks, which the artiſt can make uſe of, whenever he has the leaſt 


doubt upon the ſtare of his vat. The firſt is to take a drop of that water which ſplaſhes 


up, either from the cup or from the vat, into his hand; if it is a ſtate of putref action, 


it leaves no mark, or at leaſt it is ſo weak, that it effaces as it drys; but when it requires 
ſome hours of fermentation, the water is ſo ſharp that even the uſe of ſoap will not take 
of the mark it leaves, except by repeated waſhing. The ſecond conſiſts in the ſmell of 
the vat, which is very nauſeous when the fermentation has exceeded. The third depends 
upon the artiſt taking notice of the water that riſez towards the borders of the vat as the 
fermentation encreaſes, and the retreat of it which leaves a trace and announces that . 


the criſis of the fermentation 1s paſſed. 


To be certain of this laſt indication, it is neceſſary to meaſure the height of the wa- 


ter 
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ter in the vat after covering the herb, and then ſcize the moment when the abatement 
of the fermentation admits of your ſeeing the half or two thuds of the interval between 


the ſirſt meaſurement and the trace, when you ſhould draw off the vat. 


Ir, through want of attention to the foregoing advice, and upon the fuſt appearance 
of the likeneſs of the grain of an herb of a weak quality well fermented, with that of a 
good herb that is not enough ſo, you ſhould reſolve to continue the fermentation in the 
idea of perfecting the grain, the vat will go into putrefaclion, and you wall loſe the wholc 


without reſource. 


Bur if a vat has got into that ſtate during the abſence of an experienced man, he 
will eaſily diſcover the exceſs, in ſpite of the conformity and reſemblance of this, diſorderly 
mixed, to a grain, of which the fermentation has but juſt begun ; becauſe the firſt does 
not ſeparate like the other and it remains floating in the water, the colour of which is 
ſometimes of a pale yellow, of a dirty green, and oftener bluiſh, He will further per- 
ccive, upon the ſurface of the proof cup, a kind of bead, which by uniting forms a halt 


circle like a rainbow, and alſo a thin pellicle or whitiſh ſcum upon the vat; which is a 


proof of exceſs. It is true that the bead in like manner ſhews itſelf in the cup or the 


vat when the juices of the plant have been injured by continual rains, or when the herb 
is too mature, which always happens when left to run to ſeed; but theſe beads does 


not touch each other as thoſe of a vat in which the putrefaction is juſt begun. 


From all this it ought to be inferred that the artiſt ſhould be particularly attentive 
to the good quality and cleanneſs of the water, to regulate the fermentation of the firſt 
vat, when filled with an herb, ſuch as we have deſcribed at the beginning of this article ; 
without much minding the ſmallneſs of the grain, provided it finks well, and that he 


takes care to conform the beating which is given to it afterwards with every poſſible 


| circumſpection: 
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circumſpection. It is in the Zery where he will perceive and correct the default; 
pon wich he will judge of the neceſſary time of fermeuta ion for the herb of the en- 
ſuing vat, and of the quality of the grain he ought to expect from it, and fo to the next 
vat, improving in all probability ſucceſſively, if he duly attends, to the indications of the 


preceding vat. 


„ Tursr explanations are fo much the more intereſting, thu many perſons riſk the 
loſs of the firſt ſteep, (which is as it were the baſis of the whole crop) to inſure the ſuc- 


cels of all the ſucceeding vats in ſteep. If this ſucceeds, the proceſs with the others 


will becorne eaſy, provided the weather holds up fair; but if it ſnould be rainy, it will 
be a circumſtance the more for haſtening the fermentation. I ought not to omir, at 
the ſequel of the circumſtances that precede and occaſion a ſhorter fermentation, the ra- 
vage done by caterpillars : it is quite natural that an herb ſtript of the half of its foſiage, 
ſerments leſs than one well furniſhed with leaves, and that a vat into which numbers of 
thoſe inſets are unavoidably thrown, very ſoon tends to putrefaction. However, we 
do not neglect to make the moſt of them, by arranging them as much as poſſible be- 
neath the good herb, and thus, they ſometimes produce good Indigo, But you are to 
expect, that by ever ſo little delay in drawing off a vat of the like herb, it will ſonn 
throw up, on the ſurface, a dirty ſcum or pellicle which indicates the approaching ceſ- 
ſation of tlie union of the grain; therefore it is neceſſary to ſtop the fermentation in 
good time, and to take care not to confound the pellicle or ſcam of the proof cup and 
of the vat, with that of a good herb over fermented, or that of a plant cut when in 


ſeed, nor of another in ſhort that hath no ſubſtance, 


Havixo mentioned the cauſes which determine a quick and inſenſible fermentation, 
as well as the method to avoid the illuſions and the inconveniencies attendant, it is neceſ- 


ſary to enter into the detail of a circumſtance foreign to the qualicy of the Indigo, but 
which 


5 


which can nevertheleſs conſiderably derange and retard the ſermentation. I mean to 


ſpeak of the vats. 
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Tx coolneſs of freſh, or new vate, and perhaps alſo the action of the lime or chunam, 


conſiderably flac'tens the fermentation of the firſt 1 ndigo that is pu: into them. Some- 

times its efferveſcence does not appear before forty-eight hours, whereas the ſecond re- 

quires but twenty. Vats, that have not been made uſe of for ſeveral years, produce 

| nearly the ſame effect; you may even always perceive ſome difference in that reſpect 
with che vats that are generally made uſe of, when they have been left unemployed for | 
ſome time. This delay of fermentation, cauſed by the vats, merits ſo much the more 
attention, becauſe it is often met with at the firſt cut of the herb, of which the natural prompt | 
and inſenſible diſſolution is entirely contradictory to the former circumſtance. In this caſe | 

it is far better to retrench a few hours, than to give one too much, becauſe if you loſe 
any quantity in the matter, you are at leaſt indemnified by the quality, which will not 
ſuffer by it, if nothing elſe has been neglected in the procels ; and therefore you ſhould 
keep to the firſt grain that ſhall appear capable of bearing the ſtroke of the bucket, 


which on all ſuch occaſions mult be managed with prudence. 


AmMoncsT the numerous circumſtances which moſt commonly retard the fermenta- 
tion, are thoſe of the coolneſs of the water w:th which the vat 1s filled, and of the air 
during the time it works. But as we have fully treated upon the effects of this laſt 
cauſe, in the preamble which precedes this chapter, the reader can have recourſe thereto, 


We will here only treat upon the coolneſs of the water, which in a great mcaſure great- 


ly depends upon that of tie air. It is evident that the colder the water is, the longer 
the fermentation will be ſuſpended; and therefore, thoſe who can aſford the expence of a 
reſervoir for expoſing the water in the ſun for twenty four hours before it is wanted, ſel- 


7 
dom neglect to employ a means ſo proper to expedite the progreſs of the fermentation. 
This 
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This method is productive of two advantages. The firſt is, that of gaining near two or 


three hours upon thoſe who fill their yats by hand, juſt at the time they are wanted. 


Tur ſecand is, that you procure more Indigo, by the fermentation of the herb tak- 
ing place, generally, and at one time. But when a vat has been heated by one or two 
ſtecpings, and ſtrengthened by the ſeaſoning which the matter affords it, it gets into a 
natural train; the ſecond ſteep is more prompt and thoſe that follow encreaſe, to a cer- 
tain point, On this account the artiſt ought to viſit the ſecond vat in good time, ſo as 
to be preſent before it ſhould have paſted; for if he arrives after the grain has had time 
to diſſolve, he will find it very much to reſemble the grain of the preceding vat, which 
had not really formed at the fame hour, and will fall into the miſtake of which we have 
before mentioned, by ſtill waiting in hopes of a favourable change. On a ſecend viſit he 
will be ſurpriſed to find the ſame kind of grain, 11 it is not worſe : in this perplexity, if he 
ventures to allow it ſome hours more, he ſpoils the whole. The worſt of this error is, that 
when he has perceived it, he cannot tell at what time the vat fell into an exce/5, nor in 
how many hours it has exceeded; an information of material conſequence for managing 
the third vat. A perſon who has committed two ſucceſſive faults, ought never to heſitate 
aſking the advice of another; although to a man that may not be of ſo much experience, 
nor fo able as himſelf, yet he may be able to put him right, becauſe ſuch advice is given 
with coolnefs, and the artiſt who has committed two conſecutive miſtakes is not diſpoſ- 
ed either to think or act ſo. The viſits ought to be timely made; but they ought not 
to be repeated too ſoon after each other: for by fo doing you would perceive very little 
change. Therefore, if after the viſit to a vat, you preſume that it has ſtill ten hours to 
to run, and that you go to it twice thereafter at an interval of four hours each, you 


will moſt undoubtedly know what to depend upon at the third viſit. Should not the 


difference be better diſtinguiſhed thus, than if no reaſonable time had been fixed upon 


for making the viſits ? if at the laſt time the vat is by chance paſſed or exceeded, it is 


not difficult to perceive it by the remarks we have before made in this caſe, 


ART. 
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ARTICLE II. Let us now ſuppoſe that the artiſt works upon a plant that has 


benefitted from the moſt favorable circumſtances ; ſuch as fine weather, warmth, ſmall 
ſhowers of rain, good ſoil and well ſituated, few caterpillars, and very few accidents, 
conſequently upon a plant of ſubſtance and full of juice. In ſuch caſe the fermentation 
becomes neceſlarily very long becauſe it requires a great deal of time for the water to 


penetrate the herb and develope all the parts; and very violent from the abundance 


of juices it puts into action. 


THe heat of the vat and the conſiderable ſcum with which it is covered, the bignels 
and the roundneſs of the grain, are the ſigns and proof of the abundance and ſtrength 


of the principles, and of their diſpoſition to unite perfectly. 


As ſoon as the fermentation has brought the grain to that point, the water is clean 
and of a clear yellow colour, like that of Coignac brandy ; at other times it is ruddy, 
or of a clear greeniſh yellow, but you muſt not obſtinately fix upon having any parti- 
cular colour, eſpecially the yellow or gilt, which you ſeldom meet with at the firſt and 
laſt cutting of the plant, Ir is ſufficient that the water be clean and clear, and that 
the grain ſeparates well from it, when it ſinks to the bottom of the proof cup. You 
will take notice that when the water inclines to be ruddy, it takes and keeps that colour 
after, as well as before the time of the juſt fermentation ; but in general it is a good 


ſign: the fecula drains well, becauſe the quality of that water is proper for forming a 
guod grain, and the good grain a fine Indigo. 


Tux manufacture of the like Indigo offers nothing difficult, and the artiſt muſt be 
little verſed in the profeſſion, to fail in a vat, fo long as things remain in the ſame ſtate ; 
but if the weather changes, the proceſs will alſo change. You are not to be ſurpriſed that 
three days of rain, will cauſe a difference of two or three hours leſs, on the fermentation : 
if on the contrary the fine weather continues, the fermentation will be rather longer. 


We ought to obſerve upon this ſubject that two or three hours of fermentation have no 
K other 
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other effect in fine weather, upon an herb of a good body, than one hour upon an herb 
of little ſubſtance in variable weather, 


Wrar we have already ſaid in the preceding article reſpecting the ſigns and defects 
of a fermentation too weak or too ſtrong, of an herb of good or weak quality, is {.fficient 
without making a repetition ; we therefore refer the reader to it, and paſs the examina- 


tion of an herb which by its nature requires an intermediate fermentation, between thoſe 
of the two firſt articles, 


ARTICLE IlI.—Tx herb that has ſuffered long drought, above all upon elevated 
or ſandy lands, wanting ſubſtance, furniſhes only a poor and faded foliage for fermentation. 
On that account the water eaſily diſſolves it, and the fermentation is not fo long as the 


preceding one, unleſs it be in cold dry weather, and then it is always as we before ſaid, a 
great deal ſlower, 


Tux ſigns which acempany this fermentation are alſo by far leſs violent; this kind of 
vat is ſubje& to throw up a filthy ſcum ; the grain is badly formed, and ſhows itſelf 
long and pointed, although that form is not a circumſtance of courſe. Conſequently 
the produce from ſuch herb is very ſmall, and it often happens that by prolonging the 
fermentation of it, in order to procure more, it approaches too near to putrefaCtion, 
from whence reſults the diſſolution of the grain, a ſediment which will not drain, and fil- 


thy juices, common figns of putrefaction. 


Tux herb faded or not cut in time, is yet more difficult, particularly the baftard Indigo 
that has been left to ſeed. For, to bring it, to its true degree of fermentation, and derive 


any advantage, requires great heats and much experience and ſcience ; without which 
you are expoſed to uſeleſs labour. 


Wr cannot diſpenſe with adding to this chapter, the manner in which we ſhould act, 


when a vat has been filled in the day time, and ought to be beat during the night. | 


As 


19 


As it is very fatiguing to be kept awake for the moſt part of the night, at the 


riſk of contracting the moſt dangerous diſeaſes by the exhalation from the vats; and 


and beſides that you cannot depend with certainty upon the examination of the water, 


which appears blue by candle light; whereas, it is green, and the grain ſcarcely diſtinct; 
you ought to ſound your vat before ſun-ſet, and upon a compariſon of its water with 
that of the preceding vat, examined at the ſame period of ſteeping, you will be able 


to determine upon the time you can ſtill allow it. 


Bur if it mould happen to be the firſt vat in ſteep, you muſt calculate the duration 
by the changes the fermentation has produced until that moment; aſter which you have 
nothing elſe to do but conſult your watch, and to order the vat to be drawn off a little 
before the hour you ſuppoſe it would be perſect, and fo with the following vats, in the 


ſame caſe, experience hath ta':ght that this method 1s preferable to that of watching the 


vat, with the equal riſk of loſing it. But to avoid all other inconvenience, you ought 


4 to reſerve the beating of it till next morning, becauſe the extract would improve du- 


2 — — — a 


ring that interval, and you are better able by day light to treat it properly. 


ö | May it not be ſaid before we finiſh this chapter, that frequently, the more ſimple 
and caſy the object is to be obtained, the more we negle& to employ the means. In 
effect, we attend to indications for the moſt part of the time very doubiful, to form a 
Jjucigement upon the moſt important point of the fermentation ; whilſt by the aid of a 
thermometer ſuſpended in the vat, we could acquire a very exact knowledge of the 
Pp: ogreſs and of the decline of the fermentation, and which would ſerve as a guide for 
every quality of herb, and every temperature of the ſeaſon, if to this ſmall expence 


was added another themometer, and a barometer in particular, to obſerve the degree of. 


exterior heat and the variations of the atmoſphere by them, both which have a great 
an influence over the operation: at the ſame time not neglecting the due attention to 
the other ſigas and remarks, for, too many precautions cannot be taken to ſecure a 
property wh:ch is ſo liable to be loſt by ſo. many and various accidents, 

\ CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the beating er agitation of Indigo. 


HE healing is the moſt nice operation of all, in the manufacture of Indigo. 
To give all the light which this intereſting ſubject is ſuſceptible of, and to ren- 


der the knowledge more eaſy, we will expoſe in the exacteſt order we poſſibly can, the 
moſt eſſential inſtructions concerning the practice, which form in a manner regular rules 


for the exerciſe of this art. 


Wurex the fermentation and the beating have been carried on to their proper de- 
gree, the yellow colour is not confounded with the blue. Therefore it is eaſy to know 
if theſe proceſſes have been well executed, by the amber colour of the water, more or 
leſs yellow, bordering ſometimes, though ever ſo little upon green, and always clear; 
but a bad vat never produces a fine water ; and the more it appears troubled, and load- 
ed with a brown or blue colour, the more it is to be ſuſpected, that the fermentation or 


the beating has been exceeded. 


Tux ſcum of a vat that has not fermented enough, is greeniſh, ſparkling, but ſome- 


times very thick, quickly ſubſiding by the ſprinkling of oil, but it returns again very 


promptly. That, of which the fermentation is perfect, and has not yet been ſufficiently 
agitated, is of a violet colour at the corners of the vat, light, ſonorous at the ſtrokes of 
the buckets, and inſtantly diſappears at the touch of the oil; but after it has thus en- 
tirely diſappeared, it will again riſe and reſiſt the effects of the oil; a ſure ſign that you 
muſt ſtop the beating. 
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Tu vats that froth much, and of which the thick ſcum does not entirely yield at the 
aſperſion of the oil, and alſo of which the parts that adhere ta the corners are of a ſky 


blue colour, denote the putrefaction. 


Taz exceſs of putrefaction is always diſtinguiſhed by a wide and flat grain, which 
remains floating between two waters, and does not ſink well to the bottom. The grain 
takes different forms, according to the difference of ſeaſons and weather: the rainy wea- 
their occaſions it to form in ſmall open flat grain; the favourable weather, a round grain 
like that of ſand ; dry weather, a lengthened and pointed grain. The artiſt ought to 
be careful not to confound the ſmall, flat and open grain procceding from the quality 
natural to the herb, with that, which the defect or the exceſs of fermentation of a good 
herb, renders nearly of the ſame form ; forif by miſtake he attributes the weakneſs or na- 
tural ſmallneſs of that grain to one or the other cf thoſe accidental circumſtances, he runs 


the riik, by being too ſparing of the beating, (as he would for an herb over fermented), of 
not reaping all the advantage he might; and by forcing the battery as if it wanted fer- 


mentation, of loſing the vat totally, or of impairing the produce conſiderably, 


Tur manufacturer will again obſerve that every diſſolution of the grain, principally that 


which is cauſed by an exceſs of beating, always occaſions a blackiſh or Nlatiſh coloured 


ſcum vpon the bags into which the matter is put to drain, and that the putrid diſſolu- 
tion declares itſelf upon the vat after the beating, by a whitiſh pellicle of a 1-ady gloſs, 
which keeps with and covers the fecula in the bags, of which it ſtops the paſſages with 


a ſimilar plaiſter or lay. Thus he will in general look upon the ſcum or filth of a 
brown ſlaty colour, as the effects of a grain diſſolved by too much beating, and the 


pellicle of a whitiſh or lead colour, as proceeding from an exceſs of fermentaion. 


Now, as the putrefaction not only takes place by letting the herb remain in ſteep too long, 


but allo during the courſe of too much beating, which at leaſt produces the ſame effect, 
L it 
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it is not to be uncommon to ſee the bags of a vat over beat, covered with a ſlaty 


ſcum intermixed with veins of a lead colour. 


Tus pellicle which is produced upon the battery, does not otherwiſe announce the 


putrefaction, but when, ſome time after the beating, it divides into ſmall pieces, which 


are called cr ds. 


SOMETIMES when die bags into which the matter is put to drain, becomes covered. 


Witt a kind of plaiſter of a coppery colour, it is attributed to the want of fermentation 
or of beating ; but it is only thoſe who are experienced that can diſcover the cauſe 
of this hue, unleſs when the copper hue is intermixed with lead or ſlate coloured veins ; 
all theſe ſigns, and above all the laſt, being very doubtful and uncertain, becauſe the in- 
dication from the lead coloured ſcum is ſubje& to many exceptions, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak as occaſion offers. Slack Indigo, that is to ſay, without any conſiitence, aſter 
being put in the boxes, proves allo an imperfection either in the fermentation or the 


Tur deſect of Indigo, which becomes friable, or breaks eaſily when dry, proceeds 
(though otherwiſe the quality of it be not bad) from the crop of an herb which was 
not ripe enough, or the weakneſs of the beating of a vat of herb that had not fermented 
enough; but the paſte of Indigo when quite black, or of a flaty colour ſpotted with 
white, and of a grain not connected, always denotes an excels of fermentation or of 


beating. 


Taz artiſt ſhould hold it for an invariable maxim, that if the nerb has already fermen- 
ted a little too much, he ought to be careful and ſparing of the beating, but if it has 
not fermented enough he ought to encreaſe the beating; and that if che vat is at its 


juſt point, he ought not to force it. He 
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Lix ihou'd further obſerve, that the beating is not only regulated by the fermenta- 
tion, but allo by the quality of the herb. So that, although it is proper in general to 
force the beating of an herb that has not fermented enough, he ought however to 
ſpare it a little if the herb haz been weakened by rains or the humidity of the ſoil. 
He will follow the ſame rule with an herb that has ſuffered too much drought, 


keeping a medium between that of a good hetb, and an herb that has ſuſfered too 


much rain; in ſhort he will conclude that, excepting the rules which are proper for 
thoſe kind of particular caſes, he onght in general to conform the beating to the fer- 
mentation; that is to ſay, if an herb is of a quality to require a long fermentation, the 
ariift ought in like manner to give it a long beating, although it had gone through 
the juſt fermentation it had necd of. He ſhould alſo act proportionably with reſpect 
to that which requires a ſhorter digeſtion. We ought on this occafion to repeat, that 


the ſtronger the heats are, the ſtronger wi! be the body and ſubſtance of the herb, and 
that the length of time it may 1emain in ſteep on account of its quality, ought not to 
be miſtaken and ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the coolneſs of the air, the continuation 
of which inſenſibly weakens the body of the plant, and in ſuch caſe requires leſs beating, 
although it remains in the ſteeping vat as long a as the other; but if each of thoſe 
plants are equal in ſubſtance, it is evident that the laſt ought to remain longer in the 


the vat, although the beating you give them mult be equal 


Tuis evident connexion of the beating to the fermentation and to the quality of the 


herb, occaſions different combinations, and conſequently divers treatments, the detail of 


which engages us to divide this chapter into three articles. 
) 


Is the firſt we will ſuppoſe three vats «YL at their juſt point of fermentation, the firſt 


of which ſhall contain an herb of good growth; the ſecond, an herb injured by the rains, 


and the third injured by the drought, We will add to theſe the particular ſigns in the 


battery, neceſſary to be known in theſe different circumſtances, and the beating that ſuits 


them, : WI 
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Wx will deſcribe in the ſecond article, three vats of herbs of the ſame quality above- 


mentioned, but which have neicher of them fermented enough, 


Wr will then explain in the third article, the ſame objects relatively to a fermentation 


a little exceeded, or juſt entered into pu/refatic, 


ARTICLE FIRST. 
OF the beating a herb that has fermented well, 


THE artiſt who treats a vat of good herb taken at the juſt degree of fermentation, 
ſnould be well upon his guard not to force the beating; for if he exceeds in this point, 
though ever ſo little, he deprives the Indigo of its brilliancy. The means of a- 
voiding this exceſs, is to obſerve exactly, when, the grains begin to be of the proper 
bigneſe, or that the diſperſed parts begin to unite and to form into ſmall maſſes; it is 


then that he ought to examine the effect of the refinement, or the dimunition which the 


agitation of the buckets occaſions in them: becauſe ſhortly after their greateſt collec- 


tion, they ſpread out into a different form and volume ; in the proof cup he will per- 
ceive the grain to contract, become round and heavy, ſinking naturally to the bot- 
tom of it, where it rolls like fine ſand, and diſtinctly diſengages itſelf from the li- 
quor, which ought then to appear clear and clean: the fineſt particles of the grain 
cover the bottom of the cup, and endeavour, when inclined on one ſide, to unite with 
the larger ones, leaving the other ſide very clean and without ſcum ; this experiment 
is called, making the proof. The proof is alſo made in another manner ; that is, by 
taking a cup about half filled with the prepared extract, incline it as before directed, 
and then put your thumb into the ſhallow part of the liquor; if the water riſes ſud- 
denly on the borders of that ſide, it is a certain ſign of a ſucceſsful vat. The fame 


effect will clearly appear if you bear down your thumb firmly to the bottom of the cup. 
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Tu ſcum enters alſo into the claſs of indications. In effect, when the herb is well 
fermented and well beat, the feum which participates of the qualities of the extract, 
is light, lively, full of large ſparkling bubbles; and when oil is ſprinkled upon them, 
during the courſe of the beating, it immediately diſperſes that ſcum, with a kind of ſim- 
mering very eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed and heard at a ſmall diſtance. In ſhort it naturally 
diſappears of itſelf, when the beating having been conducted to its perfection and the vat 
is left quiet. If on the contrary, in half or in one hour after you have ceaſed beating, 
there remains a ſmall rim or ſcum all round the borders of the vat, it is a ſign the herb 
had not fermented enough. But if the beating is forced when it is perfect, you detach 
the lighteſt part of the grain, and break thoſe that have only juſt united. From the di- 
viſion of the firſt the reſult i, a light grain which remains float ing in the water, and runs 
off to a pure loſs; and from the diviſion of the ſecond, a ſediment which fills the in- 
tervals of the the large grain, and prevents its refining both in the vat and in the bags, of 
which laſt it ſtops the iſſues by covering or plaiſtering the outſides of them with a ſlaty 
coloured mud, which is not to be ſeen upon thoſe of a vat properly fermented and 
beat, becauſe the bags are always dry and clean. Hence it happens that a box of 
liquid fecula that before its acquiring its conſiſtance, ſuffers all the inconveniencies of 


which we have ſpoken at the end of the deſcription of the handicraft, diminiſhes in one 


half, and after all produces an Indigo of little value. 


So that it is better to err by too little than by too much beating, becauſe if that 
defect cauſes a dimir.ution of the quantity, the quality of the remainder will make it 
eſteemed, and paſs among the beſt ; beſides, there is a remedy for the default, as we 


ſhall deſcribe at the end of this chapter. 


Ir the artiſt, treats a vat of herb, that grew upon damp grounds, and has been lucky 


enough to meet the juſt point of fermentation, he ought greatly to diminiſh the beating 
M of 
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of this, from the preceding one, for fear of altering and of deſtroying the feeble union 


of its grain ; as for the reſt he muſt recolle& what we have ſaid in the introduction to 
this chapter reſpecting the natural reſemblance the ſmall grain of this herb has, with that 
of a good herb too much or too little fermented ; and he will ſtop the beating the mo- 
ment he perceives the grain formed and the water clean. If he works upon a plant 
Mat has ſufſcred too much drought, or that the crop had been made too late, and ſuc- 
cecds in bringing it to a juſt fermentation, he muſt moderate the beating, as we have al- 
ready ſaid, in order to aſſiſt the feeble union of an impoveriſhed grain, which he will 
in general ſind of a lengthened and rather pointed form : beſides he muſt take notice of 


the indications before mentioned, for diſcontinuing the beating. 


ARTICLE SECOND. 


Of bealing a berb that has not fermented enough. 


THE fear of exceeding the fermentation, is the cauſe that the juſt point is rarely 
attained; it is eaſy to know this caſe by the ſcum of the battery, which is green, and 
molt commonly light, ſometimes however very thick, but it diſappears inſtantly when oil 
is fprinkled upon it. This ſcum is apt to return again immedi uely, and it often remains 
in the corners of the vat, where it appears of a deep violet colour; but you mult not be 
uneaſy about this, or be led into the idea of the weakneſs of the grain, and thereby 
be ſparing of the beating, becauſe in appearance it gives a ſuſpicion of an exceſs 
of fe mentation; you ought on the contrary, if the herb is of a good quality, ſometimes 
to force it, until the ſcum entirely diſappears, and another grain preſents itſelf well formed 
and the water very clear. That water is then moſt frequent!y of a clear green, or of a 
ruddy colour like that of beer, darker in proportion as che fermentatio.2 had been weak: 
beſides, the bags in-which the matter is drained will be clean. But if on account of its 
weakneſs, you ſpare this ſmall wandering grain, which requires but one aſſiſtance to free 
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it from the obſtacles which oppoſed its joining into larger bodies, this default in the pre- 


paration will occaſion the loſs of a quantity of the unformed principles, tat will run 
off when the vat is drawn; an imperfection in the union of the grain, which will render 
the ſediment very diſſicult to drain; and the Indigo it will produce, friable at the leaſt 
touch; a defect to which the fecula of an herb is ſubject to, that has not ſteeped enough, 
nor the extract ſufficiently beat. You will perceive after the beating, a green water which 
proceeds from the juices that have been left in their natural ſtate, on account of the 


fecbleneſs of that operation, and the bags will be covered with a copper colour. This 


laſt indication ſerves to diſcover if the green water of the vat proceeds from the ma- 
nagement of the beating, or from an exceſs of fermentation z and is of material conſe- 


quence for regulating the enſuing battery. 


Ir on account of low moiſt lands, of a rainy ſeaſon, you come to work upon a herb, 
of which the quality gives room to ſuſpect an inſenſible diſſolution, and obliges you 
to check the fermentation, the fleble obſtacles that oppoſe the union of the parts 
are ſoon diſſipated; and the grain which by the quality of the Herb is naturally ſmal!, 
does not delay fo: ming itſelf. Theſe two circumſtances which may allow us to pre- 
ſunie that ic is not yet at its perfection, are often the cauſe that the beating is excecd- 
ed, although it was already perfect. But the inconveniences ariſing from this miſ- 


take are prevented by viſiting the vats in good time, and ceaſing to beat them as ſoon 


as the grain is ſufficiently formed, hat the water ſeparates clean from it, and above all, 


when it is perceived the ſcum reſiſts the aſperſion of the oil. 


WHEN you are to beat a vat of herb ravaged by worms or catterpillars, of which 


you may have retrenched one or two hours of the fermentation, through the fear of 
ſpoiling the quality, you muſt be ſparing of the beating alſo, and to take great care 


not to rie the grain too much, becauſe the dirt it throws up in the feeping vat an- 
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nounces à ready diſpoſition to a putrid diſſolution, with all the concomitant incon- 


veniences. The bags of this Indigo will be of a copper colour, in the like man- 
ner as thoſe of all vats which have wanted either fermentation or beating. 


In ſhort if the beating of a vat of herb that has ſuffered too long a drought, is in 
queltion, or that, which has been left beyond its time before it was cut, and of which 


the maceration has been prematurely ſtopt, the beating of it ſhould be reaſonably 


forced, and the uſual ligns will ſerve as a rule for its continuation, 


ARTICLE THIRD. 


The beating a herb in fine weather, the diſſolution of which, having exceeded in one or two hours, 


IT is of importance not to confound the flat and confuſed grain of a vat of good 
herb that has over fermented, with that of an herb that has not fermented enough, or 
of a herb of bad quality, although well fermented ; or again of a vat over beat. You 
will know the ſtate and defect of the vat we ſpeak of, by its greaſy and thick ſcum, 
which the aſperſion of oil upon it, ſcarcely diminiſhes, and by the ſcum which collects 
in the corners of the battery, of a ſky blue colour, by its widened grain that forms 
much quicker than ordinary, and alſo hy its water more or leſs charged with blue, 


which co'our cannot, either in the proof cup or the vat, even after the beating, clarify, 
and ſeparate itſelf like that of a good vat, and becomes darker more and more, fo long 
as this proceſs is continued. Upon theſe remarks ſure proofs of its ſucceſs ; and 
upon the conformity the vat may have with theſe ſigns, the artiſt ought to take every 
precaition, and proportion the time of beating in conſequence, This i wha tie ſhould 
obſerve the moment the grain takes its proper ſize: he muſt not quit his proof cup, 


becauſe every ſtroke of the buckets makes an impreſſion upon the extract. The 


moment he finds the grain paſſable round, he ought to ceaſe beating, without endea- 


vouring 
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vouring to refine or contrect the union of its paits. When it is arrived at this ſtate 


he will find that the water in the proof cup viſibly becomes brown, as it repoſes; and 
yet it will be green and brown in the vat, excepting the ſurface, upon which it forms in- 
to a kind of cream or ſcum, that covers it for ſome hours aftcr it has ſettled, and then 
divides into pieces, which are called curds. It is that card which produces the lead co- 
loured layer, upon the bags, and ovght here to be attributed to the diſſolution of tlie 
parts, occaſioned by an exceſs of fermentation, of which the effect is, the filling up of 
all the intervals between the beſt forrned grains, and of preventing them thereby from 
draining well: therefore on all ſuch occaſions you ſhould endeavour to take off, as 

much as poſſible that dirt or filth, with feathers, fern, or in any other convenicht man- 
ner. In ſpite of theſe precautions, and the good quality of the herb, you may often get 
but a dull, or a flaty coloured Indigo, and of a bad conſiſtence. That filth or cruſt 
upon the bags denotes an exceſs of fermntation, of one, and even two or three hours, it 
it happens in the fine ſeaſon, when the kerb producing a greater quantity of ſpirits, 


the action of the other p:inciples which tend to a complete putrefaction, is ſuſpended for a 
longer time, 


Tux water that appears brown after beating, is a certain proof of putrefaction. 
There is yet a kind of putrefaction of which the ſigns are different from theſe : you find 
afier the beating a light red water (c/aret celcured); it is ſometimes difficult to perceive 
its defects: the water remains clear and without filth, Theſe kind of vats froth much, 


and are eaſy to beat, becauſe the grain forms promptly; but the matter is difficult to 
drain, | 


Ir you have to treat an herb of a weak quality, already got into putrefaction, it will 
be rarely in a fit ſtate to ſupport the beating; ſo that it will have no force, or if of any, 
the leaſt of all, and the Indigo got from ſuch a yat will be of the very worſt quality. 
8 Ir 


Ir the herb is of that kind, which has ſuffered much drought, or of which the cutting 


has been delayed too long, and has been left to get lightly into putrefaction, you ſhould 


manage the beating very cautiouſly. 


NoTv/i745NANDING all the care taken, you muſt not expect any thing good from 
tile fort of vats. If however the putrefaction has only exceeded in one or two hours in 
fine weather, this fault will only occaſion the loſs of a few pounds of Indigo, and its qua- 


ly will ur very little by it. 


IT muſt be perccived af er all we have ſaid in the foregoing part of this work, 
how very important it is not to miſtake and confound the ſigns or indications, {o as not 
to (1h or increaſe the beating inſtead of the fermentation, or the f.rmentation in- 
ſtead of the beating, and in order allo, to judge aright of caſes in which you ought to re- 
commence this laſt operation, A perſoa may find himſelf obliged to recommence the 

eating of a vat which he had been fearful at firſt to carry on, either becauſe he had 
wrongly ſuſpected his herb to be over fermented, when at the ſame time it is not 
enough ſo, and from the want of the neceſſary beating the grain delayed its appearance; 
or b:cauſe it had appeared of a weakneſs or in ſach a troubled ſtate, as to make him 
{:ppoſe that it had already ſuffered too much by the beating: in theſe doubts, lie 
can very well ſaſpend the beating, and leave the matter to reſt for one or two hours, 
when the quality of the water will eaſily clear them up. If after that time, in which 
the fermentauon perfectionates, you remark the water colored with green, and a 
ſmall line of ſcum all round the vat, like that of water juſt beginning to boil, 


it is proper to recommence the beating: ſhortly after a new grain appears much 


bigger than the firſt ; but as it 1s flat and unformed in the beginning, you refine, and it 


becomes round in the courſe of beating. The water of whatever colour it may then be, 


ſeparates from it clean and clear, and the grain wil drain well. However this practice 
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ſhould not be uſed but when you perceive the water to be green bordering upon yellow, 


or of a ruddy col»ur, which will be the darker in propo.tion as the degree of fermenta- 
tion has been weak. But as this laſt colour is a good ſign, is ſometimes met with in 
the molt perfect fermentation, and even in certain circumſtances wich the putrefaction, the 
manufacturers muſt recollect if he perceived a light ſcum upon the vat during the proceſs 
of beating, and if it entirely diſappeared neat upon ceaſing to beat. Theſe, and the o- 
ther remarks upon the unformed and diſperſed grain, ſhew the neceſiity of a ſecond 
beating; but one ought not to loſe this firſt grain in ſearch of a ſecond, if, after time al- 
lowed for it to repoſe, the water appears of a bluiſh brown upon a green ground: theſe 
colours announce an exceſs of ferment ition, and the neceſſity of the feeble beating 
it has received, to which we ought to confine ourſelves; becauſe the blue colour diffuſcd 
in the vat, procieds from part of the graia being too much weakened by the fermen- 
tation, and diſſolved by the beating : which requires a cautious management of it. The 
green colour proves that the putrefaction and the beating are not accompliſhed, ſince 
there muſt ſtill exiſt juices that would not retain that colour if the putrefaction was ex- 


ceſſive, or if by a beating ſuitable to their quality they hadacquired che form of grain, 


IT is not at all ſurpriſing, conſidering the multiplicity of obſtacles, that the moſt ſkil- 


ful manufatturers ſhould ſometimes fail, and with much greater reaſon thoſe who have 


not ſo much knowledge, and therefore two means have been deviſed by ſome perſons 
to prevent the entire loſs of their labour, whenever they may have errcd either in the 


proceſs of the fermentation or the beating. 


Tas firſt is to put back all the water of a vat over- heat into the next vat of herb for 


ſteep, in hopes of rendering the produce of the herb more conſiderable. I am not 


acquainted if the exp-riment was ever ſuceeſsful; but I preſume it has been prod ctive 


of no good, and I think one ought never to riſk ſpoiling a ſecond vat in hopes of re- 


pairing the loſs of the firſt, 
Tur 
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Tux other is, to run off all the troubled water, to the level of che firſt plug hole of che 
battery; and when this is done they keep the remainder which is always much 
thicker, pour it into boilers placed over fires, where they let the greateſt part of it eva- 
pora c. When this matter, which exhales a very diſagreeable ſmell, is thickened a little, 
they put it into bags, that at firſt yield a very ruddy water; a'ter twenty-four hours 


they ſpread it in the boxes, without its having loſt much of its Auidity : then, being ex- 


poſed to the ſun for ſome days, it will crack as mud, but they are careful to join it, with 


the trowal as before wentioned ; finally, they cut it into ſquares, which becomes ſo hand, 


that it is almoſt impoſſible to break them with the hand; and the interior part is of a 


deep black colour. 


Tuis produce, after all the pains and labour appears fo bad and is ſo uaprofitable, 
that moſt perſons who fail in one vat, prefer running it off mmediately: the infection 
which a vat over rotted naturally ſpreads, during the laſt mentioned proceſs ought to 


leave no regret to any one for having fo done, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Buildings, Veſſels and Utenſils. 


Y the term, Indigo manufaftory, ſhould be underſtood generally the land upon which 
Indigo 1s cultivated ; the buildings, veſſels, labourers and utenſils proper for carry- 

ing on the manufacture. In this Iaſt acceptation a ſingle manufactory ſhould be compoſed 
of three veſſels adjoining one tothe other, with partition walls. We will here ſuppoſe, that 
the veſſels or vats are of maſon work, although we know that in ſome countries, they 
are made of wood: which muſt neceſſarily occaſion ſome difference in the diſpoſition of 
them, and of which we ſhall hereafter ſpeak, Theſe three veſſels are built in gradation, 
and in ſuch manner as that the water drawn out of the firſt, falls through the plug holes 


or cocks into the ſecond ; from the ſecond, into the third, and from the third run quite 


Out. 


Tur firſt of theſe veſſels, is called the ſecping vat. Into this the herb is put, and 


there left to ferment and macerate. 


Taz ſecond veſſel, is called the battery or beating vat, becauſe the extract from the 
firſt vat is let into it, af.er undergoing the fermentation ; there, to be beat, and other- 


wiſe treated as may be found neceſſary. 


TE third veſſel, which forms but a kind of encloſure, is called the 7 epoſer ; the bot- 
tom of this veſſel preſents a plane in its greateſt ſpace ; but towards one of the ſides of 


this plane there is a ſmall baſon called the receptable. 


O Tux 
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Tur receptacle, rollowed in the plane of the repeſer, is a ſmail veTel, meant particu- 


larly to receive the fecula or ſediment drawn out of the Bar. It ovgl: to be hollow- 


ed below the level of the plane of the repc/er, and in ſach manner as to touch the wall 


of the Battery. They common'y place it right at the middle of that fide, ſometimes a 
one of the corners, but always on that ſide next to the $277ery, It is provided with a 


{mall border, in order to prevent the water, that may remain at the bottom of the reps- 


ſer from returning into it. 


War we have above ſaid reſpecting the three neceſſiry veſſels, only relates to ſin- 


ole and detached buildings; becauſe when it is convenient to build ſeveral feeping 


vals atjoining to each other, you diminiſh the number of battery vats by one half, and 


conſequently the repe/ers. In all large manufactories the economy of this diſpoſition 


vill be found con erable. 


Tur bottoms of theſe three large veſſels are flat, but ſloping about two or three 


inches, to facilitate the running off, of the water from one into the other. 


Tux bottom of che 2% or receptacle, is of a concave form, the circumference of which 
may be either round or oval. We ſhould further inform the manufacturer, that at the 
bottom of the receptacle allo, there ſhould be another ſmall receptacle in a round form 
reſembling that of the inner part of the crown of a hat; it is in that hole, or form, that 


he finiſhes the Grought of the fecula, which naturally ſettles in it. 


Car firſt veſſel or vat, ought to have at leaſt one plug hole, of three inches diame- 


ter, or ptoportioned to the ſize of that vat which is called the ſteeping vat. 


Taz ſecond vat ha: three plug holes, with plugs perpendicular over the recepiaczz, 


of 


1 


of about three inches diameter each. Thoſe holes are raiſed at the diſtance of about 


four inches one above the other; the two uppermoſt ſzrve to draw off at two Tnge 


ent times, that water, which ſwims on the fecula or ſediment, after the beating proceſs 


is finiſhed. 


Tas third hole which is neceſſarily directly over and neareſt the receptacle or boſon, 


is made uſe of, to draw off the fecula which ſettles at the bottom of the battery; with 


which it ſhould be level, and indeed, though but little, a trifle lower. 


THE plan of the third veſſel is, that inſtead of a plug hole there ſhould be an open- 


ing at the bottom of the outer wall, of about ſix inches fquare, and which is never ſhut, 


and lets out the water into the ditch made for carrying it off, 


Tas receptacle, or little form within the third veſſel, has no need of an outlet, becauſe 


the fecula ſettles in it pretty ſolid, and is taken out from its only aperture. 


Tux plug hole ſhould be made {of an incorruptible wood, and fixed in with the 
maſon work. The holes are bored through the whole length of the wood, 
to form ſcuppers. The heighth and breadth of each piece of wood, is proportion- 
ed to the diameter of the holes; and the length according to the thickneſs 
of the wall into which it is fixed, obſerving that the two ends are exactly even with 


the wall at both ſides. The plugs with which the ſcuppers are ſtopt are round, and of 
the ſame kind of wood, 


Wu you delign to build Indigo works, you ſhould above all things examine the 
place; obſerve if it is poſſible to convey the water of any river or ſtream to the vats; 


for if you have not this convenience, you mult indiſpenſably dig wells or make reſer— 
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voirs near and about the place upon which you mean to cſtabliſh your manufactorx, with- 


ont which the Fne.t works would become uſelels. When you have made { re of this 


eſſential point, you may begin your b. ildings, obſerving the following rules, 


A MAnuUFATORY ſhould be eſtabliſ:cd upon ſome bank or elevation whether nat ra! 
or artificial, ſuAiciently hizh to run off the water, and not ſubject to any reflux. But 
ſometimes there is ho other choice than fixing it on a low fituation, this partiularly 
adviſeable if, you can benefit by the water of a river or ſtream for filling your vat, 
It is ſufficient if the battery ſcupper holes can run free during the rainy ſeaſon when the 


waters are at the higheſt, and remain above the level of he neighbouring river or ftream, 


Taxv give the firſt vat, either the form of a perfect ſquare, or that of a ſquare a 
little long ; but which ever may be the form, the borders and the depths are always 


after the following manner. Theſe are the rules obſerved reſpecting a epi, war, 


of which the opening offers a lengthened ſquare, 


Ir the firſt vat is ten feet long, the breadth ſhould be of nine, and its depth of three 
feet, including a ſmall :alus of about fix inches high of which the lope muſt be en- 
tirely within, and forms a kind of border to the vat. When the length is twelve feet 
the breadth ſhould be of ten, and the depth the ſame as the former, and the reft in 
like manner. When the length is of eighteen or twenty feet, they allow ſixteen or 
eightcen for its breadth, and three and a half or even four feet for the depth. This 
laſt proportion is much better than that of twenty feet {quare, obſerving always what 
we before ſaid with reſpect to the borders; but it is dangerous to make theſe vats too 
large, becauſe the fermentation cannot be ſo prompt, nor act ſo equal throughout, as 
in thoſe of a middling ſize ; and becauſe the produce of a large vat is muck, inferior to 


that of two other vats, which would both together only contain the ſame quantity of 
herb: 
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herb: therefore it is generally the cuſtom to confine the proportions, to thoſe vats which 


contain about forty bundles of herb, that is, about the contents of a vat of the firſt 


mentioned dimenſions; or of ten feet long and as many broad, which would contain 
fifty loads. 


ALTHouGH the dimenſion of the ſecond vat has no influence upon the quantity and the 
quality of the Indigo, it is however neceſſary for the proper management of the beating, 
to limit its extent and to raiſe the borders conſiderably ; but to conſtruct it proper- 


ly, two eſſential points mult be attended to, in the execution. 


Tux firſt is, the level of the bottom of the Peeping vat, which you are ſometimes ob- 


liged to keep very low, for the convenience of filling it eaſily. 


Tus ſecord is, to examine if at three or three and a half feet lower than the level of the 
bottom of the feeping vat, you can lay the bottom of the battery, ſo that it may have a 
run of ſix inches above the plane of the third veſſel called the repo/er, and that the repoſer 
may have a free eaſy diſcharge into ſome ditch or adjacent marſh ; for if it was not poſſible 
to build according to this manner, it would be neceſſary to raiſe the bottom of the feep- 
ing vat to ſuch a height as to enable you to accompliſh the foregoing plan. When 
you are ſure that you can conform to theſe rules, you may then decide upon the ſize of 
your battery, which ought always to be one, two or even three feet longer in one way, 
than in the other; but that extent muſt be regulated by the calculation of the quantity 
of cubic feet of water, the feeping vat onght to contain, after it is filled with herb, and 
that the water is at within ſix inches of its border. To find this, you muſt firſt multi- 
ply the number of feet of the vats length, by thoſe of its breadth, and then multiply the 
product of theſe two, by the number of icet of the vats height, but not including the ſlo- 


ped edge or border (ſalus) which is of fix inches. When you have done this ſecond 


P multiplication 


11 


multiplication and found the product, you muſt ſubtract one third therefrom, as an al- 
lowance for the place the herb occupies in the vat; the remaining two thirds are equal 
to the quantity of cubic feet of water, which the baſon of he battery ought to receive, 
to which you mull allow ſuch a proportionate dimenſion as that the length multiplied by 
the breadth, gives a product, which, being multiplied by three or three and a half, of depth, 


forms a capacity, equal to the quantity of the volume of water, found in the calcu- 


lation of the feeping vat. 


You muſt then raiſe a maſon work upon the walls of the baſon of the battery, of 
two feet high to ſerve as a border to that veſſel ; this will give it five or five and a half feet 
height, which is a proper one, above all, when you employ men and buckets to beat the 


extract in the battery; for the borders are lowered by ſix inches when the buckets 
are worked by a mill. 


As the battery ſhould be longer in one way than in the other, you ſhould obſerve 
that the narrow ſide ſhould be next the feeping vat in all Angle manufactories, but when 
you build ſeveral feezping wats together and you can work your battery by water or 


horſe mills, you are neceſſarily obliged to take the contrary direction. 


Tux borders of the ſteeping vat, as we have before ſaid, form a ſlope inward, ma- 
king the fourth of a ſquare of about ſix inches. The borders of the ſecond vat, have 
alſo a ſinall talus, but it is not ſo great towards the inſide ; thoſe of the repgſer are flat. 
This third veſſel has no fixed ſize; however the partition wall of the battery, commonly 
ſerves for the breadth of the oppoſite ſide of the repgſer, and as for the two fides, fix or 


ſeven feet arc ſufficient. 


Tn /mall baſon or receptacle, ſloping inward a little, on the ſide which touches the 


battery, 
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battery, ſhould be two feet deep incl::ding the ſecond form within ir, and two and a halt 
feet diameter and even more, according to the largneſs of the firſt veſſels. The other 


interior round form, may bs five or ſix inches diameter, and as many deep. 


Tux height of the walls of the repoſer which join to the b3:tery ſhould be about three 


and a half or four feet, reckoning that the bottom of it is ſix inches lower than the de, 


laſt plug hole. At one of the corners within the repgſer, next the ſeparation wall of 


the battery, you ſhould have a flight of ſteps for the convenicnce of the workmen who 


take out the ſediment ; theſe alſo ſtrengthen the battery vat. 


Taz maſon work of theſe veſſels and particularly the Z-epinz vat, ought to be built 
with a great deal of precaution, and with all the ſolidicy p>Mbvle; to be perfeRly tight 
and able to reſit the violent efforts of the fermentation; on that account the founda- 
tion is prepared with a maſonry of dry rocks or ſtones, the intervals well filled up, and 


the whole beat down, before you lay the bottom of the maſon work and the walls which 


are built round this foundation. To the feeping vat they allow for the thickneſs of the 


wall, fifteen, twenty inches, and even two feet, ef] pecially when it is to be twenty feet ſquare; 
twelve or fifteen inches is fufficient for the walls of the other veſſels; but the ground 
work of which we make mention of above, requires to be very good, for fear that any 
adjacent ſprings or waters which filter in the earth, ſhould ooze through it. A mortar 
of ſand and lime (chunam) is commonly made uſe of, although in places where lime is 


extremely ſcarce or dear, clay has been employed with ſucceſs, in works that are expo- 


. | | 
ſed to the open air; but the vute: part they always plaicter with good lime, (chunam,) 


ſand and mortar, and the inſide with a ciment made as follows, 

Wuxx all your maſon work is well dry, you muſt plaiſter the interior parts of the 
vats with a ciment of quick chunam (lime) and pounded brick finely ſifted ; you ſhould 
be 
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4 
be careful to poliſh the work as it dries, to preſs the ciment with fine trowels at the 


ſame time, and prevent any cracks in the plaiſtering. 


As the ſmalleſt crack would let out a vat when filled; whenever perceived, you 
ſhould have it ſtopped, by taking ſea ſhells of any kind and pound them to a fine 
powder, which ſift, and mix therewith fine fifted quick lime, and a ſufficient quantity 
of water to compole a firm mortar, with which you muſt diligently fill up the cracks 
of the vat; this ciment is of ſich a nature, that it immediately hardens and ſtops the 
leaks. Others repair the cracks in the following manner; they widen them, and with 


a compoſition made of equal parts of quick lime, and brick duſt both ſifted, and pound- 


ed iron droſs, which ſhould be mixed with as little water as poſſible to foften it. 


Ar the Iſland of Mauritius, they diſſolve ſea ſhells in lemon juice, (limes,) which with 
the whites of eggs make a very excellent maſtic. Many preparations might be propoſed, 
but as every country has ſome particular ciments, we do not think it very eſſential to 
ſay more upon this ſubject; for the artiſt, if he has neither time nor convenience to 
compoſe a maſtic for repairing his vats, may make uſe of the common ciment, which 


being made very fine, not too thin, and properly applied produces almoſt the ſame ef- 


fect as other preparations, 


- Bes1Dxs, attention ſhould be paid, that a certain quantity of water be always kept in 


the vats which are to remain unemployed for any time ; in order that the exceMve heat 


may not damage them, 


- 


This work done, a ſhed ſhould be built over the repoſer to ſhelter both the indigo 


and workmen, Some manufacturers carry the ſhed over the bat/ery and even the 
ſtecping vat. 


Ir 
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Ir is certain that it would be advantageous to have the He wat feltered from 


continual rains or violent ſtorms; becauſe the coldneſs and abundance of thoſe waters 1 
retard the ſermentation and the indications which are to guide the artiſt, to judge of the 
Juſt degree, are troubled; befides it is not well decided that too much of theopen air, and N 
the extreme heat occaſioned by the rays of the ſun, are the moſt prompt means of ex- Ni 
citing the fermentation : therefore we forbear blaming any of thoſe uſages, which do not i 
ſeem to create any very ſenſible difference in the quality of the Indigo ; and for that rea- 
ſon moſt perſons conſider the covering of the feepirg vat as entirely uſeleſs. You 


muſt only pay attention, when you are working an open vat in rainy weather, not to pit 


altogether ſo much water into it. 


As it 18 abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the too great dilation of the herb in the feeping 
dat of which it will ſocn riſe above the borders, you ſhould fix four ſtakes of incorrup- 
üble wood about three feet into the ground; they ſhould be placed at each ſide of the 
Sleeping vat, at the diſtance of one quarter of the length of it from each corner, and of 
courſe oppoſite each other. Theſe poſts which are called the keys, riſe eighteen 


inches above the top of the vat, have towards their extremity a mortiſe of ſix inches wide 


a d thirteen inches long. Theſe mortiſes are meant to receive bars, which directly tra- 
v:r{e above and che whole breadth of the ſteeping vat from one key to the oer, and at the 


ſame time wedges, that are d:ove between, to confine the bars in the mortiſes. The 


bars of the keys ſhould be ſix inches ſquare; ſomerimes they are made ſix by eight inches. 


by, * 


Wurs the vat is loaded with the herb, you lay rafrers of cocoanut tree or planks 


upon it pretty cloſe to each other, in all the length of the vat, and acroſs them again, 
two or three joiſts at equal diſtances. Theſe joiſts or traverſes which bear upon the rat- 
ters acroſs the vat, are of ſix inches ſquare, and are kept down in that poſition, by 


wedges, placed between them and the bars of the Keys. 


Q- Truar © 
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THar part of the kzys which is under ground, ought to be of at 1-aft eighteen inches 
diameter; and that above of from ten to twelve inches ſquare, ſo as to admit of 


making the mortiſes proportioned to the bars we have above mentioned, 


THREE poſts fixed in a triangular poſition at the two ſides of the Bae, that is to ſay, 
two at one fide and one at the center of the other ſide, ſerve as ſtenchioas for the poles 
of the buckets, employed to beat and agitate the extract in that vat. In ſome places 
they make uſe of four buckets, and then of courſe they make uſe of two ſtanchions on 


each fide of the vat, but always in an alternate poſition, as with the three we have been 


ſpeaking of, 


Tux bucket is an inſtrument compoſed of four pieces of ſtrong plank, without a bottom, 
and is fixed to a pole or haft. It reſembles a baker's trough without cover or bottom, 
ſo that the upper part is much wider than the lower: but the two ſides are vertical: 
that is to ſay, they do not widen at all. The length of the bucket is from ten to fifteen 
inches; the breadth of the upper part from nine to ten inches: the lower opening is from 
three to four inches, and its depth from nine to ten inches ; however theſe proportions are 
very arbitrary, To haft the bucket, you muſt make a mortiſe right in the center of 
one of the planks that form its length, and another mortiſe in the oppolite plank, but 
rather lower than the center, that is, that the ſecond mortiſe mutt be made on the ſide 
where the backet begins to cloſe. After which they fix the haft, which is a pole of 
about the thickneſs of the arm, by paſling it through che firſt hole, and traverſing the 
bucket obliquely from one ſide to the o:her. The outer end of the pole next the buc- 
ket, is ſecured by a peg ; then they are placed into the crochets made at the head of 
the ſtanchions which are about breaſt high, and ſecured by an iron peg, fo that the 


workmen who play the backets are enabled to plunge and raiſe them with eaſe, 


Tux length of the pole from the crotchet in which it reſts, to the bucket, is regula- 
ted 


1 


ted by the breadch of the battery, diminiſhing it by one foot, in order that the bucket 


may beat free, and that it may not damage the walls of the vat. It is neceſſary that thoſe 
who beat the extract with theſe inſtruments, ſhould exactly time it, and give their ſtrokes 


together, otherwiſe the water will ſplaſh four or five feet above the baſon. 


Tux make uſe of two kinds of mills for agitating the extract: the one is worked 
by water, and the other by horſes. In the one and the other the motion depends upon 
an axle laid acroſs the battery, the two ends are covered with iron, turning upon iron 
crotchets fixed at each ſide of the battery; the axle is furniſhed with four hafts, ſuffi- 
ciently long that the bucket fixed at the end of them may fill with water as they are 
turned round, Theſe buckets ſhould have bottoms and be made to ſeparate from the 
hafts whenever it is neceſſary ; becauſe if the machinery of the mill is made to ſerve 
ſeveral balteries, it would be uſcleſs to have thoſe pieces fixed to the axle, when not in 
uſe. Some perſons to ſave the expence of the machinery of a mill, ſimply place an 
axle acroſs the b2ttery, furniſhed with ſpattles, to which they give the regular motion, 
by the means of two winches, one at each end. Upon the ſubject of theſe works, you 


may conſult the methods of the Indians as mentioved in the article of Aſia, 


As the fecula falling into the ſmall Yaſen or receptacle is ſtill very watery, they take 


it from that veſſel and put it to drain, into good common linen bags. 


Tus E bags are commonly from one to one and a half feet long, ſquare or pointed at 
the bottom, and from eight to nine inches broad at the top. Near the mouth of theſe bags 
{mail eyelet holes are made, through chem a cord. is fixed; and the bags hung up by each 
ſide, to the pegs of a rack fixed within the wall and at the further end of the repgſer: 
When the bags ceaſe to drip, the fecula although ſtill ſoir, is turned out from them 


into ſhallow boxes, there to dry. The boxes ſhould be of a light ſpungy wood ; and of 


about three feet long, one and a half broad, and two inches deep. 


You 


1 2:1 WW: 
You expoſe the boxes upon benches or horſes, part of which ſhoald be undercover 


cf the building of the.drying houle, the other in the open air. 


Turse horſes are made with two rows of poſts drove into the ground and at about 
breaſt high above it, the top is croſſed with laths or bamboos; no particular propor- 
tions are given; it is enough that the horſes are ſtrong enough to bear the weight that 
may be put upon them. As you may have room for ſeveral ranges of horſes in your 


dying houſe, you mult obſerve that they ſhould be two feet aſunder from each other, 


and that there be at leaſt five or ſix inches ſpare ſupport at each end of the caſes. 


Wr can give no particular dimenſions for the ſize of a drying houſe, there being no 


fixt rule laid down; they are generally built like our cart houſes or granges, one end 
of which ſhould be open. At the other end of the drying room you ſhould make a 
ſtore room, to put up the Indigo when it is perfectly dry; the reſt of the building 
ſerves as a ſhelter for the Indigo you have to dry when it may rain, and to keep the 


caſes in at night, which ſhould be always done. 


RJ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Method of Planting and Making Indigo in diſſerent parts. 


ARTICLE FIRST. / 


Manner of Sowing, of Cultivating, and of extrafing the colour of the herb called Indigo, 
in the Eaſtern countrics, near T ſinſai, between the Coaſts of Co remandul and Malabar, 
by HERBERT de JAGER, * 


OILS that are either too rich or too damp, are not proper for the Indigo plant; 
becauſe it either grows too quick ard 1s only filledwith a watry ſubſtance, or that itis 


choaked by weeds. Therefore the ground to be choſen for the cultivation, ſhould be 
high, and not expoſed to too much rain, nor to the fall of heavy dews. Preference is 
given to mixed ſoils, of which one part is good earth, and with too parts of ſand : 
The plant even grows in ſand alone at and near Devenapatam ; but it does not thrive 
ſo well. As ſoon as the rains begin to fall in the month of September, the people till 
the ground once or twice, and after that, they let it lay by, till December; they then 
again paſs the plough through it, and on the firſt fine weather they throw the ſeeds 
into the furrows, and level the ground with harrows. Directly after the firſt convenient 
weeding, when the herb begins to bloſſom and to go to ſeed, which takes place towards 
the month of February, and that the leaves begin to turn yellow, they cut it, ſo that 
there may remain three or four inches to the branches upon the ſtock, by which means 


they ſprout out with the firſt favorable rains, and at the end of three months furniſh a 


* Mclanges curieux, ou Epkemerides ds Pacadamie des Cutieux de la Nature. 
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ſecond crop; which being treated as the firſt was, is followed by another crop ; and 
then the plants are left to run to ſeed, theſe ſeeds are dried properly, in order that they 
may be fit for ſowing the next early ſeaſon. Finally, the plants are burnt, as incapable 


of reproduction, and the aſhes ſtrown over the ground, being a very good manure. 


Tns plant is never cut but in fine weather, in order to expoſe it to the ſun and to 
dry it perfectly, during the hours that its rays are the hotteſt, They afterwards beat it 
till the leaves quit the ſtalks, they gather them and put them in ſome place ſheltered 
from the wind, where they remain until the weather is calm enough to admit of expo- 
ſing them again to the ſun, the leaves being then perfectly dry, they are pounded and 
reduced into powder; when in this ſtate it is carried into barns well cloſed on all ſides, 


covered with hurdles and mats, and kept there for twenty or thirty days. After which 


time, they are put into cauldrons with either freſh or ſalt water, it being to them a 
matter of indifference which. They expoſe theſe cauldrons to the greateſt heat of the 
ſun, that 1s from ten o'clock in the forenoon until two o'clock in the afternoon, The 
matter then begins to ſwell, and a light purple ſcum riſes. T hey filter the colour thro' 
a very Clear cloth. Afterwards they compreſs the leaves ſtrongly with their hands, and 
again pour water upon them; they repeat this work until the water no longer appears 
of a green colour, The tinctures thus extracted are beat, nearly in the ſame manner as 
cream is churned in Europe, until the ſcum, which was ar firſt of a light violet colour, 
becomes quite blue, and that the water is almoſt black. They then let it repoſe for 
two hours; after that time, they agitate it with a kind of ſpattle, at two or three differ- 
ent times; they cover the vaſe with a cloth, and do no more until the thick matter 


which is the real Indigo, has ſettled at the bottom. The next day at about eight 


o'cluck in the morning, they ſeparate the water from the ſediment; the water at that 


time is ruddy. They ſtir the ſediment with their hands for two or three times, and 


tranſpoit 


18 3 
tranſport it to a bed of ſand, ſloping a little from the middle, which they cover. witch a 
wet cloth, that had alteady been expoſed for two or three hours, to the hotteſt rays of 
the ſun, upon this they ſpread the matter, by which means the water quits the thickeſt 
parts, the ſurface becomes covered with a thin ſkin of a purple hue, and in order that the 
matter may receive ſore conliftence, they leave it in this ſtate for about two hours, 
that is to ſay, until it begins to crack, They then take the corners of the cloth, and 
by meeting them equally, double the thickneſs of the matter; they break it, put it in- 
to other vaſes in which they knead it well, firſt dipping their hands into water; then, 
they make it into cakes, which, being perfectly dried, is fold and eſteemed in all parts as 


an Indigo of the firſt quality, and fit for the different uſes of painting and dying in blue. 


ARTICLE SECOND. 
Manner of Cultivating and Preparing Indigo in Guxzerat, by BALDCEUS. * 


THEY ſow their grain in the months of June and July, and make the crop of thoſe 
in November and December. The largeſt kind grows at Sargueſſe, about ſix miles diſ- 
tant from Amadabad, the capital of Guzzerat. They let their plants ſtand for three 
years, and make but three crops ; after which it is of very little value, and indeed the 
ſecond and third crops proportionably decreaſe in value, from the firſt. The firſt year 
the leaves are cut at about one foot above the ground, they put them to dry in the ſun, 
for twenty-four hours, and thereafter into ſinall veſſels which they fill with ſalt water. 


They load this mixtion with heavy ſtones and leave it ſo for four or five days, keeping 
the water always in continual motion; after which they decant it into larger veſlels, 


where they alſo keep it in agitation, by beating the water without intermiſſion, until it 


*. Deſcription of the Coaſts of Malabar—Vol, VI. of the European Diſcoveries, . 
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becomes thick and that the Indigo ſinks to the bottom. They then draw off the water, 
they ſtrain the matter through a clear cloth, and cover it with hot aſhes, to dry it. The 


country people adulterate it with oil, and an earth of the ſame colour; the oil is made 


ule of that it may float better upon the water. 


Tur proof of the goodneſs of Indigo is, when it is bright and dry; that it floats 
upon the water; that when burnt, it produces a ſmoak of a violet colour, and 
leaves very little aſhes. The Indigo which the Guzzerat people call, Amyel de 
Haut, comes particularly in the rainy ſeaſon, June, July, Auguſt and September, al- 
though an exceſs of rain is very pernicious to the plants. The ground on which that 
Lind of herb grows, ſhould be left fallow every fourth year. Great care muſt be taken 
to clear the grounds about, from thiſtles, briers, and other weeds; and the purchaſers 


of Indigo muſt alſo be careful that it is very dry, otherwiſe they may loſe thirty per 


cent, in the ſpace of cight or nine days. 


Tux Indigo Laura or Indigo of Bayana is of three different ſorts. The firſt which is 
called Vootce, is of a brilliant blue inclining to violet, when you cruſh a piece of it on your 


thumb nail, and obſerve it in the ſ.n. The ſecond is called Geree, and is the more 


eſteemed, if it approaches the violet colour. The third is called Cazecle, and is the 


leaſt eſteemed: the colour is of a dark red; and ſo very hard that it is with difficulty 


you can grind it. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE THIRD. 


Deſcription of the culture of Tudigo, and of the Manufacture at Sarque/ſ or Garcheſſe 
near Armadabad, by FOHN ALBERT MANDELSLO. * 


| 


THE belt Indigo in the known world comes from a village near Armadabad, called 
Sarqueſſe, and is called by that name. It grows in the favourable years to the height 
of ſix or ſeven feet. The ſeeds of the plant are put in the ground in the month of 
June, and the crop is made in the months of November and December. They plant 
i: only every fourth year. The firſt year it is cut at about a foot from the ground ; 
the leaves are plucked from the ſtalks, and then put in the ſun to dry; after which 
they are put into deep ſtone troughs to ciſterns herein they pour ſix or ſeven feet of wa- 


ter; it is ſtirred about from time to time, until the property and colour of the herb is 


extracted, They then run off the water into another trough, where they leave it the 
: F 


whole night to ſettle. The next morning the water is taken off; what remains at the 
bottom is drained through a coarſe cloth, and the ſediment put into the ſun to dry; 
this Indigo 1s of the beſt quality. But the country people adulterate it with an earth of 
the ſame colour; and as the. goodneſs of this drug is eſtimated by its lightneſs, they add 


oil to their mixture that it may float on water. 


Tux ſecond year the foilage comes very well upon the branches which ſprout from 
the ſtems that were left ſtanding, but the quality of the Indigo is not fo good as the firſt 
year. However it is preferred to Gingey, that is, to the wild Indigo. The ſecond year 
they allo leave a part for ſeed, The herb of the third year is not good; and therefore 
the produce not being ſought after by for-ign merchants, the people of tlie country em- 


ploy it to dye their own cloths. The colour of the beſt Indigo inclines to violet; and 


* Voyage of J. A. Mandelſlo to the Eaſt Indies, 
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alſo ſmells like violets when burnt. The Hindoſtans call it Anil, and as we before ob- 


ſerved, leave the ground to lay fallow, the fourth year, always weeding it perfectly, 


then plough it two or three times before ſowing, and at a convenient time alter the 


growth weed again, and ſo continue this operation until it is cut. 


ARTICLE FOURTH. 


Deſcripticn of ihe culture of Indigo and of its Manuſuckure in Guzzerat, by 
VAN TI IST. 


Firſt extra? from the Ambeyna I7erbel. 


AFTER having gathered the leaves of the firſt crop of Indigo, they expoſe them to 
the ſun during the heat of the day to dry; and when dry, they are put into 
ſtone ciſterns or vats, made for that purpoſe: theſe are filled with clear water to 
about man's height; the people then ſtir and mix the water with the leaves until it has 
acquired the colour and property of the leaves; when it is well impregnated they let 


out the extract into another veſſel contignoas to the firſt, This extract is left for the 


whole night to ſettle, and that it may clarify and ſeparate from the thick matter which 
naturally ſinks to the bottom. The water is then drawn off and the reſidue, which is 
the coarſe and unfiniſhed ſubſtance of the Indigo, is taken out and filtered through a 
cloth gently ſqueezed ; the remaiaing matter after that operation, is put into proper 
places and dried in the ſun, This matter thus purified, is what they call Indigo. It 
is ſometimes adulterated by the people, who, to encreaſe the weight, mix ic with an earth 
which has much the appearance of Indigo; and they add. thereto ſome oil, that it may 


float on water. 
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Tux ſtem of the plant which is left ſtand ng in the ſields, ſprout out the next year 


and produces an Indigo as good, if not better than the Cingey, or wild Indigo. 


Tux author of the Ambeyna herbal adds: © I have learnt from the Chineſe another 


manner of making Indigo, of which the following is the proceſs.” 


CHINA. 
Second extract from the Amboyna Herbal, 
THEY take the branches and leaves of the gieen herb; ſome even add the ſtem and 
put them into a vat or a ſtrong butt, with a ſufficient quantity of water to cover the plant 
entircly. They leave the herb to macerate for twenty-four hours, during which time the 


water extracts all the colour and thickens to the ſubſtance of mud. They then throw away 
all the tems, branches and leaves, and pour into each veſſel of extract, thiee or four 


meaſures, (called gangtang) of lime or chunam well ſifced, which they agitate ſtrongly 
with large ſticks, until a purple ſcum riſes. They then leave the vat to ſettle for twen- 
ty-four hours; after which the water is drawg, off, and the ſubſtance found at the bottom of 
the veſſel, expoſed in the ſun to dry, To facilitate the drying, the matter is divided 


into cakes or ſquares, and when properly dried, makes a merchantable Indigo. 


I navz allo had the following information, reſpecting the method of manufacturing 


at, and about Agra: although the proceſſes may appear ſimple, we cannot deny the 
good quality of the Indigo of that country. 


AGRA, 
Third Extract from the Ainboyna Ilerbel. 
WHEN Indigo has been planted upon a freſh ſoil, and has received the rains of 


the month of June; and when it has grown to the height of three or four feet, they 


Cut. 


3 7 
cut that and put ĩt into a veſſel which they call a zank, and fill that with water. As much 
weight is put pon the herb as it can poſſibly bear. It is left in this ſtate for ſome 
days, untill they perceive the water has acquired a ſtrong blue colour. They draw 
off the extract into another veſicl! and agitate it with their hands. They are guided 
by the ſcum, when they how ſtop the agitation, They then throw in avout a pint 
of oil and keep the veſſel covered untill all the blue parts, which reſemble mud, have 
{-ttled at the bottom. When the water is drawn off, they collect the fecula, ſpread it 
upon cloth, and put it to dry upon ſandy ground; but whillt it is yet moiſt, they make 
it up into clods or balls, and afterwards put it into ſome warm place. This blue mat- 
ter is then fit for ſale, It is called by them Nozee, and by the Portugueſe Barresga; 
this Indigo is only the ſecond in point of quality ; for after the rains of the ſecond year, 
have well moiſtened the ground, and that the ſtems of the Indigo left the preceding 
year, have ſprouted, the young branches being cut and treated as the former, they 
produce an Indigo of the firſt quality, which the people of the country call Sjeree, and 


the Portugucze Cabega, 


Tux third year they make another, and the laſt crop of the young ſhoots, they treat it 
in the ſame manner as the two former crops ; but the Indigo it produces is of the worſt 
quality; they give it the name of Saſala, and the Portugueſe, Pee, To diſtinguiſh the 
difference of theſe three kinds, it muſt be remarked that the Seree or a Cabeta is of a 
very fine Llue colour ; the ſubſtance of it is tender ; it floats on the water : put upon hot 
coals it is of a fine violet colour, and when burnt, leaves little aſhes, The Netee or 6 
Bareege, is of a colour inclining to red, if examined in the ſun. The Sala or e Pet, 


is a very hard ſubſtance and has a dull colour. 


4 Cabega, means the head, & Barreega, the belly,” c Pee, the feet. 
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ARTICLE FIFTH. 


Deſcription of the Culture and Manipulation of Indigo, by FRANCIS PELS ART. 


IN the Eaſt Indies they ſow their Indigo in the month of June, the ſeaſon when it 
begins to rain, and they employ fifteen pounds of ſeed for every biggah of ground. The 
Indigo grows to the height of three or four feet, when the ſcaſon has been a favourable 


one. They get in readineſs and cut it in September or October. 


Ir you delay too long to make the crop, the cold weather ſets in; the Indigo plant 


is not able to bear cold, therefore, changes colour, and the paſte it then produces is 
without luſtre and of a brown hue, The herb is cut at about four inches from the 


ground, and the production of one biggah is put into one vat. They leave the herb to 


macerate, for the ſpace of ſeventeen hours; after that time they draw off the water into 


a ciſtern of about thirty-rwo feet circumference, and ſix feet deep; two or three men, 
who are within, agitate it, both with their feet and hands, and by this movement cauſe 
it to change colour in ſo much, that it becomes of a dark blue. They leave it after- 
ward to depoſe for ſixteen hours. During that time the thick matter ſinks into a hole 
in the form of a bell reverſed, made at the bottom of the ciſtern, They draw 
off the water, and take out the Indigo which they ſpread upon cloths until it is dry.— 


This hole is called a well, and all they collect from each ell is put into earthen 
pots, which they cloſe very carefully for fear, the air or the wind that might come upon 


it, ſhould dry it up.—At Mewat, a place dependant upon Azra, the Indigo is oily and 
of no great value. You generally find ſand mixed with it. They do not make it 
in the manner above deſcribed, but as it is made at Sarqueſſe, where they pound the 


leaves (as we have before obſerved). In the villages dependant or Bayana, they uſe ſalt 


T water, 


E 
water, which renders the Indigo much harder. It happens ſometimes, that, of two cil- 
t-rns or vats of herb, from the ſam2 ground the one, macerated in ſalt, and the other 
in ſweet water; that the produce from the ſalt water, will be much brighter, and ſell 


dearer, than that which has been prepared in the ſweet water. 


Tux Indians of Guzzerat and Cambey, after having cut their Indigo, dry and threſh 
it to get off the leaves, which they grind into powder. They then put the powder, into 
a ſoſficient quantity of water, to infuſe for twenty-four hours, ſo that the diſſolution can 
filter through a cloth. The liquor thus filtered is left to ſettle until the ſediment is well 
depoſed. The water is drawn off, and the ſediment put to dry on cloths ſtretched out 
upon fine and very dry ſand, and jn the ſhade. When the matter has acquired a cer- 
tain confiſtence, they form cakes of it, rather thin, which they completely diy upon 
boards, ſheltered from the ſun. By this method of preparing Indigo, it produces a 
merchandize of ſuperior quality. As to what adheres to the filtering cloths they never 
ſell it to foreign merchants ; but the people of the country, make uſe of it to dye their 


c wn coarle Cloths. 


Iv ſme places they prepare the India paſtel in the following manner: they dry and re- 
duce the leaves of Indigo into powder, as abovernentioned ; they then moiſten that pow- 


der fo as to make a paſte which they can immediate y dry: but as it is far from acquiring 


all the beauty it ovght, they then grind it down again, and mo:ſten it as before; 


make it up into f efh cakes, and ſo continue to repeat this proceſs untill it has acquired 


the requiſite beauty and brighcaeſs, and that the quality proves good, 
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ARTICLE. SEX I H. 
Deſcription of the Cultus e end Manufature of Indigo ot Caroline, by IVTLLIAM BURKE, 


INDIGO is a matter obtained from a plant of the ſame name, which is probably 
ſo called from India, where it was firſt cultivated, and from whence for a conſidera— 


ble time, all the Indigo came, that was conſumed in Europe. 


Tur cultivate three ſorts of Indigo in Carolina, and each of them require a dit- 


ferent ſoil, namely, that of France or Hiſpanicla ſhoots very long ſprouts and requires a 


rich ſoil; for this reaſon however excellent of its kind, they cultivate very little in 
the maritime provinces of Carolina, which are of a ſandy ſoil. But there is no country 
in the world where finer ſoils are to be found than thoſe at about one hundred miles 


from the ſea-ſide. Another reaſon which oppoles the cultivation and ſtops the grow:h 


of it, is, that it cannot reſiſt the cold of Carolina. 


Taz ſecond ſort, namely the falſe Guatimala or true Bahama, ſupports the cold much 
better, becauſe the plant is ſtout and more vigorous, and beſides it is abundant. It 


grows upon the worſt ground, and therefore, is more cultivated than the firſt, al- 


though the produce is inferior in point of colour. 


Tus third is the wild Indigo which being natural to the country, anſwers the views 
of the cultivator better, as much on account of the duration of the plan-, and the eaſe 
of cultivating it, as that of the q 1antity of the produce. Opinions are yet divided upon 


the variety of its qualities, and it is not well known whether it proceeds from the nature 


of the plant, from the temperature of the ſeaſons, which have a great iaſluence upon 


* Hiſtorv of the European Colanies. 
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the perfection of this commodity, or from the manner in which they prepare it. The 


author gives no deſcription of theſe plants. We will do our beſt to deſcribe them in a 


future chapter. 


Tay commonly plant Indigo after the firſt rains which ſucceed the vernal equinox 
(or about the month of April.) They plant the ſeeds in ſmall furrows about eighteen 
or twenty inches diſtant from each other, If the weather has been favourable, the plant 
will be fit to cut in the beginning of July. A ſccond crop is made at the end of Au- 
giſt; and when the autumn is temperate another crop is had at about the end of Sep- 
tember. The lands muſt be weeded daily, all the vermine deſtroyed, and no care of 
the plantation neglected, in other reſp<&s : for upon theſe attentions, the ſpeedy vege- 
tation of your plants, and the good quality of your Indigo entirely depend. Twenty 
negroes are enough to take care of a tract of fifty acres of ground, and to carry on the 
proceſs of the manufacture; and beſides, have time enough to cultivate and provide 
for their own ſubſiſtence, and that of their maſter.® When the ground 15 good every 
acre gives from ſixty to ſeventy lbs. of Indigo, which is worth at a medium price from 
forty to fiſty pounds ſterling. They cut the plant the moment it begins to bloſſom; 
but after it is cut, you mult take care not to ſqueeze nor jumble it when carrying to 


the place where it is to ſteep, becauſe a great part of the beauty of Indigo depends up- 


on the downs attached to the leaves. 


Tux preparations and neceſſary buildings for a manufactory of Indigo, are conſide- 


In this country where daily labour is ſo cheap, how much more profitable mult it be to the manu— 
fature-: he has not the heavy expences of negroes to lock to. In the weſt Indies and America, 
the proprietor of a plantation is obliged to divide the time of his negroes.—Firſt, the neceſfuy time 
of labour for the manufactures; ſecondly, for the nouriſhment of his flaves ; and laſtly, for his own 
houſe conſumption. His other expences for his men are heavy. In India a ſmall monthly or daily 
pay, and an eye had over the labourer, is all the trouble fur the ſame pu: poles, 


rable, 


3 
rable, but in Carolina, they are not very expenſive; they conſiſt of a certain number of 
pumps and vats made of Cypreſs wood; which is very common and cheap in the coun- 
try. After having cut the Indigo, they put it into a vat of about twelve or fourteen feet 
long and broad, and four feet deep, the herb which is to macerate is not above fifteen 
inches high in the vat ; they then fill the vat with water ; at the expiration of twelve or 
ſixteen hours, according to the weather; the indigo begins to ferment, ſwells, riſes and 
inſenſibly heats. They then keep it down by pieces of wood put acroſs the vat, to pre- 
vent the herb from riſing too high, and mark with a nail the line of its higheſt encreaſe. 
When it begins to deſcend below that line, they judge that the fermentation is at its 
fulleſt degree, and that it begins to diminiſh. They then open the plug and draw off 
the extract into another vat called the battery, The herb which remains in the firſt vat 
ſerves to manure the land, and is very excellent for that purpoſe. They continue fil- 


log the ſteeping vat with freſh herb until all is cut. 


AxTER having drawn off the water impregnated with the particles of the Indigo, into 
the battery, they make uſe of a kind of bucket without bottom, fixed to a long haft, with 
which they ſtir and agitate it; continuing to do ſo until it heats, froths, ferments and 


riſes above the borders of the vat. To leſſen the violence of this fermentation, they throw 
oil upon the ſcum, as it riſes, which directly makes it fall. After having thus agitated 


the water for thirty or thirty- five minutes, according to the weather, (for you muſt beat 


it longer in cold weather,) ſmall grains begin to form. 


To diſcover the particles the better, and know if the water had been ſufficiently 
beat, they put a little of it from time to time upon a plate or in a glaſs ; when it appears 
in a proper ſtate, lime or chunam water that has been already prepared in another vat, is 
poured into it, and then the whole is gently agitated to facilitate the operation. The 
Indigo forms a more perfect grain; the liquor acquires a reddiſh colour: it becomes 

V troubled 
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troubled and muddy, and they leave it fo to ſettle. They then draw off the clzareſt 


parts into different other veſſels, from whence they take it when clear, leaving only the 
ſediment which they put into cloths ; theſe are hung up for ſome time, until the water 
is entirely drained ; to complete the drying of this ſediment, it Is taken out from the 
cloths or bags with a ſpattle made of a porous wood, and put to harden upon planks of 
wood of the ſame nature, expoſing it frequently in the ſun both moraing and after- 
noon, for a little while each time. They then put it into caſes which are alſo expoſed 
to the ſun with the ſame precaution, until the operation is finiſhed and that the Indigo 
is well dried, It requires much attention and addreſs in every part of this proceſs, 
otherwiſe you riſk loſing the whole. The water ſhould not be left too long nor too 
ſhort a time, either in the ſtecping or battery vat: the extract muſt be beat no longer than 
what is neceſſary, and care taken when drying the ſediment neither to be deficient in, 
nor exceed it, It is by experience alone that the manuf.icturer will acquire a know- 


edge of theſe points, and of the conſequence they are towards the perfect execution of 


this art. 


THR is perhaps not an article in Carolina upon which ſo much profit is made, as 


upon Indigo (we may ſay in moſt other countries) and that requires leſs expence. 
The climate is ſo fine in the province of Carolina, as to give the inhabitants every ad- 
vantage of cultivating the plant; the materials for the buildings are exceedingly cheap 
and plentiful, and if the manufacturers continue as they have began, the produce will 


be adequate to the ſupply of all the world. 
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ARTICLE SEVENTH. 


Deſcription of the Culture and of the Preparation ef Indigo, taken from the Natural 
Hiſtery of the Indies.“ 


INDIGO grows in ſeveral parts of India. The preparation in the countries of 
Bayana, Indooa and of Corſa, two or three l-agues journey from Agra, paſſes for the belt. 
It grows at Surat, Baroche, an] particularly at Sarguef? which is two leagues from A. 
madubad; from thence it is that the flat Indigo is had. They manufacture it, and near- 
ly in the ſame manner, in the countries of Golcendu. Indigo is alſo made in the neigh- 
b »urhood of Berampore, and many other places in Bengal, but all theſe kinds are twen- 
ty per cent. cheaper than the Indigo of Agra. They plant their ſeeds in the Eaſt Indies 
after the rainy ſeaſon. The uſual cuſtom of the Indians is to cut the herb three times 
a year. The firſt crop is when it is two or three feet high, they then cut it to within 
ſix inches of the gro::nd. This firſt crop is without compariſon better than the other 
two. The price of the Indigo of the ſecond crop, is leſs than the firſt by ten or twelve 
per cent. and that of the third about twenty per cent. They make the diſtinction by 
the colour, aſter breaking a piece of the cake. The colour of the firſt made Indigo, is 
of a blueiſh violet, much brig'1ter and lively than that of the two others; the colour " 
the ſecond is alſo livelier than that of the third. But beſides this difference, which 
makes a conſiderable one in the price, the Indians alter the weight and quality, by foreign 


mixtures. 


Arrrx cutting the plants, they pluck off the leaves and dry them in the ſun, They 


*- Hiſtoire gnẽrale des Voyage. 
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troubled and muddy, and they leave it fo to ſettle. They then draw off the clzareſt 


parts into different other veſſels, from whence they take it when clear, leaving only the 


ſediment which they put into cloths ; theſe are hung up for ſome time, until the water 
is entirely drained ; to complete the drying of this ſediment, it Is taken out from the 
cloths or bags with a ſpattle made of a porous wood, and put to harden upon planks of 
wood of the fame nature, expoſing it frequently in the ſun both morning and after- 
noon, for a little while each time. They then put it into caſes which are alſo expoſed 
to the ſun with the ſame precaution, until the operation is finiſhed and that the Indigo 
is well dried. It requires much attention and addreſs in every part of this proceſs, 
otherwiſe you riſk loſing the whole. The water ſhould not be left too long nor too 
ſhort a time, either in the ſteeping or battery vat: the extract mult be beat no longer than 
what is neceſſary, and care taken when drying the ſediment neither to be deficient in, 
ror exceed it. It is by experience alone that the manuficturer will acquire a k now- 


ledge of theſe points, and of the conſequence they are towards the perfect execution of 


this art. 


Turkk is perhaps not an article in Carolina upon which ſo much profit 1s made, as 


upon Indigo (we may ſay in moſt other countries) and that requires leſs expence. 
The climate is ſo fine in the province of Carolina, as to give the inhabitants every ad- 
vantage of cultivating the plant; the materials for the buildings ate exceedingly cheap 
and plentiful, and if the manufacturers continue as they have began, the produce will 


be adequate to the ſupply of all the world, 
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ARTICLE SEVENTH. 


Deſcription cf the Culture and of the Preparation ef Indigo, taken fron the Natural 
: Hiſtery of the Indies.“ 


INDIGO grows in ſeveral parts of India. The preparation ia the countries of 


Bayana, Indooa and of Corſa, two or three leagues journey from Agra, paſtes for the beſt. 
It grows at Surat, Baroche, an] particularly at Sarqueſſe which is two leagues from A. | 
madubad; from thence it is that the flat Indigo is had. They manufacture it, and near- } 
ly in the ſame manner, in the countries of Golcendu. Indigo is alſo made in the neigh- 
b »urhood of Berampore, and many other places in Bengal, but all theſe kinds are twen- 
ty per cent. chcaper than the Indigo of Agra. They plant their ſeeds in the Eaſt Indies 
after the rainy ſeaſon. The uſual cuſtom of the Indians is to cut the herb three times 
a year. The firſt crop 1s when it is two or three feet high, they then cut it to within 
ſix inches of the gro::nd. This firſt crop is without compariſon better than the other 
two. The price of the Indigo of the ſecond crop, is leſs chan the firſt by ten or twelve 
per cent. and that of the third about twenty per cent. They make the diſtinction by 


the colour, aſter breaking a piece of the cake. The colour of the firſt made Indigo, is 


of a blueiſh violet, much brighter and lively than that of the two others; the colour of 
the ſecond is alſo livelier than that of the third. But beſides this difference, which 


makes a conſiderable one in the price, the Indians alter the weight and quality, by foreign 


mixtures. 


AFTER cutting the plants, they pluck off the leaves and dry them in the ſun, They 


*- Hiſtoire générale des Voyage. 


then 
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then throw it into vats of maſon work, built ſo compact that they appear as one piece 
of marble. Theſe vats are commonly of eighty or one hundred paces circumference. 
After having half filled them with brackiſh or ſalt water, they fill the other half with the 
dry leaves, which they frequently ſtir till they are reduced to a thick ſubſtance. They 
then leave it to ſettle for a few days; and when the ſediment is ſufficiently ſettled, and 
the water above it appears clear, they open the plugs, purpolely contrived all 
round the baſon or vat, and let it out. They then fill baſkets made for the purpoſe, 
with this ſediment, each workman takes a baſket, and makes up the paſte in the form 


and of the ſize of half an egg, cut in two, length way. 
| . Cc 


Tux Indigo of Auadabad is in ſmall flat cakes. As the duties are collected upon 
the weight, the merchants in that country, who ſtudy their intereſts, by avoiding a 


uſeleſs expence, are careful to have it all ſifted before they tranſport Aa Indigo to 


Europe ; by this means they get of the duſt or flour which is attached to it. This 


duſt is a profit to them; for it is uſed in dyes, and the people of the country always 


* 


buy it. The people emplcyed in this operation ought to take every precaution. 


While they are ſifting the Indigo, they cover their faces with a cloth that has only 


two ſmall apertures oppoſite the eyes, and are careful to hold their breath as much as 
poſſible. They ought to drink milk every half hour, and even theſe precautions do 
not prevent thoſe who have been employed at this work for eight or ten days from ſpit- 
ting blue for ſome time after. It has even been obſerved, that if an egg is put near 
the ſifters in the morning, that when broken at night, the inſide is quite blue. As 
ſoon as they take the paſte from the baſkets, previouſly dipping the finger in oil, and 
that it is made up into cakes, they expoſe them to the ſun to diy. The merchants 
who buy the Indiga, always burn ſome pieces, ro aſſure themſelves that there is no ſand 
in it. The Indigo is reduced to aſhes, and the ſand remains entire. Thoſe who 


are in want of ſeeds for planting, leave ſome ſtocks ſtanding the ſecond year. When 
| the 
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the cod is ripe, they cut the plants, dry and gather the ſeeds. If the ground has 


ſerved three years, they leave it fallow for one year, before they plant upon it again. 


ARTICLE EIGHTH. 
Of the Manufacture of Indigo in Africa, * 


THE negroes of Senegal call this plant Quangue; their manner of working it is very 
ſimple: they pluck off the leaves from the top of the branches; they pound and re- 
duce it to a fine paſte, of which they make ſmall cakes and dry them in the ſhade. 1 
This is the whole of the preparation, and the ſame is practiſed by moſt of the negroes 


in Africa. 


Tux paſtel or Anir of Madagaſcar, is made in the ſame manner. They take the 
leaves and the tender branches, which they pound, make cakes of the matter, each of 
about three pounds weight, and dry them in the ſun. When they make uſe of it, they 
grind the quantity wanted, and put the powder with ſome water into an earthen pot, 
and boil it for a certain time; they then leave the colour to cool, and ſoak their cot- 


ton or ſilk in it, which when taken out becomes of a beautiful deep blue, 


* Voyage de Frargois Cauche, a Madagaſcar, &c. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the difſerent Species and Qualities of Indigo, and of the accidents to which it is liable, 
frem the Plantation of the Seed until the Crop. 


[ ye” 
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ND. GO or Anil grows naturally and without cultivation in all the countries ſituated 


between the tropics, and it is cultivated with ſucceſs in thoſe, which are not above 


forty degrees from the line; but it rarely ſucceeds although but a little diſtance from 


thoſe bounds. There are five ſpecies known in our colonies, namely, the Marcom, the 


Mary, the Guatimala, the Baſtard, and the Franc. 


ALL theſe ſpecies have ſome affinity to each other, and require ſome practice for a 
new comer, before he can diſtinguiſh the difference at firſt ſight ; the lat tVo being the 
the moſt generally cultivated, a geneal idea of all the others may be formed by a briet 
deſcription of them. The Indigo Franc is a ſtrait plant, ſmall, furniſhed with thin 
branches, which ſpreading out, form a tuft. It grows to about three feet high, and 
even much higher, when upon good ground, free from weeds and vermin, whereon 
its principal root ſhoots perpendicularly into the earth. That root and the others 
which iſſue from it, extend twelve or fifteen inches deep; beſides they are wlute, 
round, ligneous, hard and crooked. This plant which in time becomes woody and 
brittle, ſometimes divides itſelf from the very foot, into ſmall ſtems covered with a 


ſkin of a greyiſh co'our, intermixed with green. Its ſtems as well as the ſtalk are 


round, 
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round, this laſt, according to the ſoil, may be half an inch diameter more or lel.. 
The 1:ſide is white, the branches are provided wich ſmaller ſtalks be iring eight pairs 


of leaves, terminated by a ſingle one at the extremity. The leaves are oval, 


a littte pointed, ſmooth, ſoft to the touch, and very like thoſe of clover ( Lucerne;) 


but for the colour, the form, ſize, and arrangement of the leaves upon the ſtalks, no 
plant reſen:b'es Indigo more than Goat rue, called by Lirneus, Galega cfficinalis, The 
foliage of Indigo diffuſes a ſweet ſmell, pretty penetrating, but not pleang, nearly the 
ſame as that of a well dried and well manufactured fecula. The leaf has a taſte almoſt 
> the ſame as the fecula, but with a little ſharp bitterneſs of which the whole plant par- 


takes. The branches fill with ſmall bloToms of a very light reddiſh violet colour, and 


of a faint but agreeable ſmell. Thoſe flowers are leguminous, and each compoſcd of 
five petals, The principal petal is larger and rounder than the others, and deeply in- 


dented all round, the inferior ones are ſhorter and terminate in a point with a piſtil in 
the middle. 


To theſe flowers nearly reſembling our furze, but much ſmaller, ſucceed pods of 


about an inch long and the eighteenth part of an inch in diameter, that are ſtiff and brit- 


tle, round, ſeedy, and a little curved. Theſe pods contain five or fix ſeeds of a cylin- 


dric form, and of about the twelfth of an inch in length, ſhining, very hard, and of a 
browniſh colour. The foliage of this kind abound with more fecula, proportionally, 
than that of the others, and the grains which compoſe it is much laiger, I will not 


add, that the merchandize produced from the Indigo Franc, is neceſſarily finer than that 


from the baſtard Indigo, ; becauſe old prattitioners maintain that the moſt brilliant qua- | 
lity, ſuch as, the blue or violet floating Indigo, does not depend upon the ſpecies of the 
herb, ſince the two in queſtion, ſometimes gives the blue, or violet, ſometimes the pi- 
geon's neck or copper colour, &c. but only certain circumſtances eaſier to conjecture 


than to juſtly define, among the number of which the quality of the land is made to 
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concur as well, the crop of the herb before it is ripe, the imperfection of the fermenta- 
tion and of the beating, and it is even added the inſects that gnaw and eat the plants and 
are put into the vats with them. It appears however that the more or leſs unctuoſity in 
the foilage, rnd the manner of drying the fecula, ought greatly to contribute to the 
li chtneſs and beauty of the matter; and it is even to be ſuppoſed that the quanticy and 


the quality of the oil ſpriakled in the battery, comes ia for ſame ſhare. 


As to the reſt, Indigo Franc is eaſy to manufacture; but the ſucceſs of its planta- 
tion is very doubtful, The tender and delicate ſtalks are expoſed to many accidents 
from the moment they begin to ſho9t : the rain, wind, ſun, all ſeem to conſpire to 
deſtroy them ; even the ground upon which it grows ſeems to refuſe it aſliſtance ; if it 
has been much uſcd the plant will linger, and produce but ſtalks that periſh as they ap- 
pear. One of the principal cauſes of its loſs, is the ſcorching; that is, the accident to 
which it is liable, when after a ſhower of rain, the ſun ſuddenly ſhines , and darts its hot 
rays upoa the ground ; the water which has not had time to penetrate, heats ſo much, 
that the young and weak plant, extremely ſenſible at the root, droops and fades away 


and 1s burnt up. 


CarrxriILARõ, butterflies, and many other kind of inſects, injure this plant from 
the moment it begins to ſprout from the ground; the webbs they ſpin on the upper 
part of the branches cover and deprive them of the refreſhing dews and de- 
ſtroy them; and the Mohbaqua, a large white worm which never comes from 
under ground, eats the root of the plant: every precaution is taken to prevent theſe in- 


jun ies. 


Tu ard Indigo attracts theſe inſects leſs ; but it is ſubject in its turn, in the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, when the rains and the heats are ſtrong, to ſhed its leaves: Wacnge it 


reſults 


1 


reſults that you are obliged to cut a great deal more herb to fill a vat, and that the loſ 


becomes conſiderable to the proprictor. 


Tur Zaſtard Indigo difters from the preceeding kind, particularly in point of ſize; it 
grows any where, but not ſo tall on poor land: the leaf is longer and narrower than that 
of the franc ; not ſo thick, of a much lighter green, and rather whiter underneath ; the 
reverſe of this leaf is covered with a fine down, prickly, but eaſily quitting it, which 
makes it very troubleſome to the people who carry it. The pods are more curved than 
thoſe of the ſraxc, they are yellow, and the ſeeds black, ſhining, and have, like all the 
other ſpecies, a ſmall cylindric form. It grows to ſix feet high, and ſometimes much 
higher. If it is true, as there is hardly any doubt that ſome perſons may have tried and 
ſucceeded after the plant had acquired a great ſize, and that it had bloſſomed and 
feeded, it is not leſs fo that it was for want of better, and that the rareneſs as well as the 
difficulty of the ſucceſs, compared with the uſeleſs experiments repeated by the beſt ar- 
tiſts, ought to engage them, as much as poſlible, to follow the common uſage of cut- 
ting, when the plant is at about three feet high, and juſt begins to bloſſom, the ſweet 
ſmell of which is very remarkable, and that taking a handful of the leaves and gently 
ſqueezing them, they are (tiff enough to reſiſt but crack, and make a little noiſe as 
though they ſqueaked in the hand. The two laſt remarks upon the bloſſom and the 
ſqueakiog, are equally the ſame with the Indigo franc, at whatever height they may be 
at the time you try the experiment, and ſerve in general as a guide for cutting the one 
or the other plant. Vet there are circumſtances when it is neceſſary to advance the cut- 
ting, and others when it muſt be retarded. The firſt circumſtance 1s, when the worms 
are in ſuch great numbers, that you apprehend they will eat it all before the proper 
time; but it produces much leſs, and the merchandize, is liable to fail in the junction ot 
the grain, a defect, ſuppoſing you had ſucceeded in the reſt of the preparation, which al- 
ways leſſens the value of it. The ether is, when by too great an abundance of rain, the 


Indigo has come up all at once, and that there is an appearance of fine weather; be- 


W cauſe 
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cauſe eight days of favourable weather give it a body and removes the dificalties whi.! 
might Occur during the fermentation : without this precaution it might embarraſs the 
moſt able mater. You are ſometimes forced on account of exceſſive rains, particular- 
ly in the firſt part of the ſcaſon, to throw away a whole crop, either becauſe its grain 
not having body enough, diſſolves at the ſtroke of the bucket; or becauſe the rains 
beating upon the Indigo in its ſtate of maturity deprives the plant of its foliage, and 
leaves nothing but the branches: whea without loſs of time the labourers are employed, 


to cut the herb, in order to advance the ſecond crop. 


Tur manufacture of the batard Indigo is rather more difficult than that of the franc, 
and the grain of the fecula is not ſo large; but you are well recompenſed by the ad- 
vantages which the frac has not. F.rſt, baſtard Indi zo grows any where, and in all 
ſeaſons ; ſecond'y, it is leſs ſubjeX to inſeRs, and reſiſts their attack much longer; even 
the rains will not hurt it, except by an exceſs. Volume alike of herb, this Indigo produces 
leſs in each vat, than the franc, becanſe its foliage grows upon thick ſtalks which oc- 
cupy a great deal of uſeleſs ſpace in the vat. But this is compenſated by the extent of 
the ground and the richneſs of the ſtems, of which they cut one third leſs, for filling a 
vat. Upon the whole, the one amounts to the other; and as it is very rare that the 
baſtard Indigo periſhes in the beginning, they always plant it without any regard to the 
difficulty of the manufacture, above all in old grounds; reſerving the new for the In- 
dizo franc: it is very delicate when upon the paint of maturity, and ſhould then be exa- 
mined with care, ſo as not ta let the ſeeds knit; for otherwiſe, it is very difficult to 
make; and although the artiſt is able enough thereafter to attain his end, it produces ſo 
little, unleſs it 13 in very hot weather, that the trouble exceeds the profit. But if you 
are attentive to cut it in time, and take care both of the fermentation and the beating, 


it will produce a beautiful Indigo. 


Taz b2/tard Indigo is very tardy in growth; for which reaſon many prefer the franc, 


when the ſoil permits, becauſe it can be cut in two months, ſometimes ſix weeks. As 


to 


1 
to the b2ard, it requires more than three months 1 notwithſtand ing that, they ſome- 
times mix one with the other, when the arran gem nt of che plantations, or of the crops 
admit of it ; the young ſhoots of the baſtard Indigo having that in common with the 
franc, that it ſprouts a; quick as this, and ſix weeks after, they cut and put them toge- 
ther, as though the two ſpecies were one. This mixture produces a firm grain and of 
a good ſize, which aids the artiſt, and procures him the means of conducting the fer- 


mentation and the beating to their juſt degree. 


Trax inhabitants of St. Domingo, only work upon the plants above deſcribed, look- 
ing upon the others of a different name, as degenerated plants, from one or the other of 


theſe two ſpecies. 


Tux Guatimala, perfectly reſembles the baſtard, being only diſtinguiſhable by the 
pode, and the ſeeds which are of a browniſh colour. It is very difficult to make, and 
produces much leſs than the baſtard, and therefore is ſeldom uſed, although it is found 
growing among the other plants, from which it would be almoſt impoſſible to ſeparate 


* 


them. 


Tur maroon, or wild Indigo, grows in the Savannabs or uncultivated lands; it reſem- 
bles a ſmall ſnrub of which the mort and tufted ſtock is very chick, in compariſon with 
the others, which ate ſeldom more than the third of an inch in diameter at the bottom 
of the beſt nouriſhed ſtock, the common being much ſmaller ; the branches of the ma- 
roon often adhere to the very Too, the leaf is rounder and ſmaller than the franc, but 


very thin: and therefore, it is conſidered az unfit for trial, and unprofiable in the end. 


Tus mary Indigo reſembles the franc in its leaf, excepting that it has leſs ſubſtance; 
it is rarely found. Some perſons have advanced that it produces a great deal, but we 
have no proof of it, for we have not met with or heard of any who have made Indigo 
from this plant. 

CHAP, 


Ealract from the Dictionary of Commerce upon the judgment cf different ſcris of Indigo, and 


the Trade carried on withit, Vel. 3. Page 618. 
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ROM all that has been ſaid hitherto upon the preparation of Indigo, we may con- 
clude, that whatever method is taken to make it, it is nothing moie than a ſedi- 
ment got from the plant of that name by the means of water, and precipated by fre- 
quently beating it. What is ſtill more ſurpriſing, although Indigo has been made for 
ſuch a length of time, and that a greater quantity is made in our days, no perſon has 
found out the ſecret of manufacturing this merchandize, certain of having it of the beſt 
quality. The moſt ſkilful artiſts miſtake ; ſometimes, becauſe they have made the 
plant ferment either too much or too little; ſometimes, becauſe they have over agitated 
the water in the ſecond vat, or perhaps not enough. In the firſt caſe the grain of the 
Indigo already formed, diſſolves again; in the ſecond, the grain which was not entirely 
formed, remains floating in the water inſtead of precipitating to the bottom of the vat, 


and is conſequently loſt when the water is drawn off. Indigo is made in different parts 
of che Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as alſo in the iſland of Madagaſcar, and upon the coaſts 


of Africa, where the Anil is known by the name of Bangers. 


In the Eaſt, Indigo is manufactured in ſeveral of the Mogul ſtate:, in the kingdoms 
of 


( 89 ) 
of 2engal and Golgonda. The Dutch make it at the iſland of Java. On the conti- 
nent of the Weſt Indies they make it principally at Guatimala, and beſides in the iſlands 


particularly St. Domingo, Jamaica, Curagao. In ſhort they alſo get it from ſome of 
the Caribee iſlands. 


SHOULD an enquiry be made into the reſpective qualities of theſe diverſe ſorts of Indi- 
go, we might anſwer that thoſe which come from the Eaſt are finer and better than thoſe 
of the Weſt Indies. What has contributed to eſtabliſh this opinion is, that the form 
which they give it in the Manufacture (approaching that of an egg, except at Sarqueſſe, 
where it is flat), obliges the merchants who tranſport it to Europe, to have it pounded 
very ſmall, in order to be able to pack up a much greater quantity, In conſequence 
of which the grain appears much finer, and the colour of a deep hue. Beſides, the 
price of that kind of Indigo is much dearer, which added to the general prejudice that 
every thing which is dear mult neceſſarily be better, have ſtrengthened this opinion. The 
Indigo called Sirches, Sarqueſſe, Sarquiſſe, Xerquies or Cirquey, from a village ſituated 
near Amadabad, the capital of Guzerat, is eſteemed the beſt of all others in quality. 
That which is made near Biana, Indoua, Corſa, near Agra, and even at Agra 1s nothing 
inferior to the firſt. The Indigo from Golconda is alſo much eſteemed. That from 
Bengal is the leaſt eſteemed of all thoſe which come from the Eaſt Indies (which the 
Dutch uſed to bring from Berhampore.) The Indigo of Java is as fine as any other 
kind; and many prefer ir even to that of Sarqueſſe. 


Ar preſent the greateſt part of the Indigo is brought from Spain, France, England, 
Portugal and Holland, becauſe thoſe powers have poſſeſſions in Aſia and America, 


| where they make that merchandize, or have the advantage of purchaſing it at the firſt 
hand. The Dutch alone uſed to bring to Europe five or ſix hundred quintals, 


the moſt of which was ſold at Moſcow and in Germany. At Amſterdam, they ſell fix 
ſorts of Indigo, namely, the Sarqueſſe, Guatimala, Jamaica, Java, St. Domingo and Laus a. 
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Tur price of theſe kinds of Indigo riſes and fails alternatively. It would therefore 


be impoſſible to fix any, ſince the quality of the merchandize is ſolely attended to. 


In purchaſing Indio you mult above all things pay attention to the qualities. TI, 


chooſe the flat pieces, of a middling thickneſs. Second, let it be neither too hard nor too 


ſoſt; but of a moderate firmneſs. Third, it ſhould take fire eaſily. Fourth, it in ſt be 
of a fine deep blue, lively and brilliant without; and within ſtill more beautiful, ſcræwed 
with ſilvery ſpots or ſpangles, it looks reddiſh when tried by rubbing it upon the nail. 
Lib, above all Indigo ſhould be light, it ſhould float upon the water, the more it in- 


elines to ſink, the more it is to be ſuſpected that there has been ſome foreign matter mixt 


\ 


with it. If it is found two heavy in proportion to the quality, it ſhould be examined 
with care, | 


As this merchandize is dear, it is of importance that the purchaſer ſhould be informed 
of the fraads that are practiſed ro encreaſe the profits. The firſt is that, of beating the 
plant too much when in the ſteeping vat, in order that the leaves and the ſkin may mix 
in wich the paſte. The ſecond fraud is that of mixing aſhes, earth, ſand, and powder of 
tes with it, They throw theſe foreign matters into the battery and ſtir them well to- 
gether, with the Indigo, ſo that the mixture is not perceived. This trick is eaſier done 
with Indigo in powder, than wich the cakes, with which theſe bodies never perfectly 
unite, but wi l always form ſ mall ſeparate layers, eaſily diſcovered by breaking a piece 
of the matter. The firſt fraud is diſcovered by the colour, which is blackiſh, and by 

the weight, conſiderably enercaſcd. To diſcover the ſecond, you muſt put a piece of 
| Indigo into water to diſſolve, if it is pure it entirely diſſolves; but if not, the foreign 
matter finks ta the bottom of the vaſe. You may alſo bara a piece of Indigo; if it is 


pure it entirely conſumes, but otherwiſe the mixture abovementioned will remain. 


- 
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Ixpico ſerves painters to make the blue colour; or mixt with orpiment to make the 
green. The dyers employ them ſor the ſume purpoſes. The police regulations of the 
Ho!y Roman Empire in the year 1577, declare Indigo to be a colour hurtful, deceit— 
ful, corroſive, and diabolical; in conſequence all dyers were prohibited the uſe of it un- 
der ſevere pains and penalties. This prohibition was renewed in 1654, by a mandate of 
the ſtates of the Empire aſſembled at Ratiſhone. The elector of Saxony alſo publiſhed 
the like prohibition in his ſtates ; requiring a ſtrict ſearch to be made, that the offenders 
might be ſeverely puniſhed. At preſent it is well known that Indigo does not merit 
thoſe odious qualifications. The regulations publiſhed in France, permit the dyers to 
employ Indigo with woad; provided they mix ic wich other ing edients alſo ; but they 
prohibited the uſe of it alone, or without being prepared with 4e, of tartar, becauſe 
Indigo alone makes but a falſe colour, not to be rendered good and durable but by 
mixing it with wad, of which the groſſer particles, mixt with earth, unite the particles 
of Indigo. The Iadigo employed for dying ſilk, is the coppered, fo called from having 
tha: hue both without and within the pieces. You could advantageouſly employ, diffe- 


rent ſpecies of Indigo for the ſame purpoſc, for example, the blue Indigo, which is light- 


er, finer, and more beautiful than the coppered. 


Tukv make a factitious Indigo with rock allum, red wine, flour of * paſtel, ſtarch, 
urine, and vinegar. They alſo attempted to emoloy the berries of Laurel, Ivy &c. and 
myrtle leaves. A manufactory was eſtabliſhed in 1752, at Wolkenſtein, but the at- 


tempt did not ſucceed : the colouring particles of that plant are too ſubtile to furniſh a 


ſolid colour. 


* The Indigo male with woad. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Obſervations upon the uſe of Mucillages in the Manufacture of Indigo. 


E took notice in our firſt chapter, of ſome expedients that had been imagined, 


for precipitating the fecula of Indigo; we obſerved that Indigo has always 
been, and is ſtill made in many countries, where the uſe of mucillages are entirely un- 
known ; and yet the merchandize is ſuperior in quality to that, where recourſe is had to 
them. Although we are inclined to explode the uſe of mucillages, we muſt not omit 
to mention the caſes in which they might be uſefullly tried. The firſt is, when the herb 
has been left too long in fermentation, the artiſt is then obliged to be ſparing of the 
beating, becauſe the grain is too weak to bear much; the ſecond caſe is when, by an 


exceſs of beating, the grain which had been formed would diſſolve again, and without 
this expedient it would be impoſſible to retain it. 


In addition to what we have before ſaid upon the ſubject of mucillages, we will ob- 


ſerve that a decoction of the“ Cannon or Trumpet wood, F or the Birch herb alone, contain 


a mucillage, which produce the fame effect: this laſt if maſticated, and your ſaliva is 


mixed with the extract in the proof cup, you will diſcover the progrels of the ſermen- 


tation. Fe 


» Cecropiz pellita,—L1iMNn & us. 


+ Malya ulmifolia ſemine roſtrato.—Tovs xor. 
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Pzrort concluding, we again repeat, that if the whole proceſs has been properly 
managed, the grain will naturally form and ſink to the bottom, and therefore we do not 
conceive it of any advantage to recur to artifice ; for in any caſe the addition of mucil- 
lage offers no real advantage; on the contrary that gluttinous matter which ſinks and 
carries the fecula along with it, muſt render the Indigo very difficult to drain, and it is 
not very certain even by taking every precaution to dry it in thin cakes, but that the 


quality will be greatly altered for the worſe. 
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Nor E I.— Page 7—lines laſt—Pruſiian alkali, 


The aulbor of this work reſers us to the chemical Dictionary of Mr. Maguier, for the pro- 


cſs for making it, but as we have not been able to meet with that work, we render it as 
deſcribed by Mr, William Nicholſon. 


« The proceſs for making it is as follows: Calcine a mixture of equal parts of ve- 
getable alkali, and dried bullock's blood, until it ceaſes to emit either flame or ſmoke ; 
then raiſe the fire, to give the maſs a low red heat. Throw the matter while red hot 
into as many quarts of water as there were pounds of the original mixture, and bail it 
jor half an hour. Decant the liquid and waſh the coaly reſidue with more water, till 
it comes off almoſt inſipid. Add this water to the former, and evaporate the whole 
by boiling, until it be reduced again to the former number of quarts. This is the lixi- 
um ſanguinis, or Pruſſian alkali, which if added in a proper quantity to a ſolution of 
iron, Precipitates it partly in the form of calx, and partly in the form of Pruſſian blue. 
If the marine acid be added to the precipitate, it diſſolves the calciform part, and 
leaves the Pruſſian blue much purer. Hence it appears that the whole of the alkali, 
in the uſual method of calcinantion with bullock's blood or other animal ſubſtances, is 
not ſaturated with the colouring matter, but that the unſaturated part of the alkali pre- 
cipitates part of the iron in the calciform ſtate ; while the other part combining with 


the colouring matter, falls down in the form of Pruſſian blue,” 


o 
NOTE II.— Page 17.— J the coiun bination of 0:42 and yellow in the indie plant wich 


gives it the green colour, 


e Bux and yellow compoſe green when blended together. Ia, ſuſpects that 
ch a blue feciila as is procured from Indigo and Woad is procurable from any other 
vegetable. IIe ſuppoſes the natural greens of vegetables to be compounded in like 
manner of thoſe two colours blue and yellow; and that the blue is cf ten times the 
moſt permament, ſo as to reraua entire after the putrefaction or deſtruction of the 


yellow. The theory is ſpecious and perhaps juſt. NEUMANN. 


Uron this hypotheſis, trials have been made in Europe upon the berries of ivy, 
laurel, &c. and the leaves of my. tie, as mentioned by Ludovici, and alchough a colour 


was produced, it was of no value. 


Howrvkx we have it from good authority, that the late Lt. Col. Kyd made trials 
with various wild ſhrubs of this country, and thought them very proper for making 
Indigo, particularly the leaves of the Moranga tree, which it ſeems produced abundant 
fecula; but perhaps theſe blue colours would be veiy unfit for dying, as thoſe men- 


tioned by Ludcvici on account of the ſubſti. ity of their colouring particles. 


NOTE 1II.—Page 7 5,—1/74 Indigo Page 385,—£eftard Indigo. 


« AMorPHa—The wild or Baſtird Indigo, in the Linx.Zax ſyſtem of botany, a ge- 
nus of plants belonging to the did decondria claſs, of which the characters are: the 
flowers are of the butterfly kind, having an oval concave ſtandard, but no wings, or 
keel; this is inſerted between two upper ſegments of the empalement, the germen af- 
terwards becomes a reflexed, moon ſhaped pod, having one cell, in which are lodged. 


Two kidney ſhaped ſeeds, We know but one ſp2cies of this genus. 


« TIIIS 


. 


te TH Is ſhrub giows naturally in Carclina, where formerly the inhabitants made a coarſe 


ſort of Indigo from the young ſhoots, which occaſioned their giving it the title of 4% 


tard Indigo.“ 


We have introduced the above two paragrabs only en account cf their diſſering greatly 


from the d:ſcriptions of Mr. Burke, aud Mr, Beauvar's de Roſeau. 
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